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Abstract 


A  preponderance  of  Canadian  choral  literature  based  on  folk  material  uses  melodies 
from  eastern  Canada.  This  paper  discusses  whether  or  not  these  songs  can  be 
identified  as  Canadian,  thereby  contributing  to  Canadian  national  identity.  In  an 
attempt  to  determine  whether  or  not  choral  settings  of  Maritime  folksongs  differ  when 
set  by  composers  and  arrangers  from  various  regions  across  the  country,  issues  of 
regionalism  and  regional  identity  also  became  important  for  understanding  the  role 
these  choral  arrangements  play  in  Canadian  identity.  The  tales  in  the  folksongs 
highlight  an  element  of  identity  which  binds  us  together  and  acknowledges  our 
distinctiveness;  therefore,  by  using  Maritime  folksongs,  composers  and  arrangers  can 
help  us  understand  why  we  call  ourselves  Canadian.  Eastern  Canadian  folksongs  can 
lead  to  understanding  between  communities  and  unite  a  country  like  Canada,  so 
vastly  different  from  coast  to  coast. 
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1 

Canadian  choral  composers  and  arrangers  have  been  writing  music  for  many 
years  based  on  the  Western  European  musical  tradition.  It  stands  to  reason  then,  that 
the  folksongs  of  Canada,  many  of  which  were  derived  or  taken  directly  from  the 
Western  European  cultures  which  settled  Canada,  would  provide  Canadian  composers 
and  arrangers  with  much  material.  A  preponderance  of  Canadian  choral  literature 
based  on  folk  melodies  uses  songs  associated  with  eastern  Canada.  Arrangers  and 
composers  from  across  the  country  use  these  tunes  and  often  refer  to  them  as 
“Canadian.”  This  raises  questions  regarding  regionalism  and  nationalism  in  these 
pieces.  In  his  book,  A  Border  Within,  Ian  Angus,  a  noted  scholar  on  the  issue  of 
Canadian  identity,  says  that: 

[investigation  of  the  politics  of  identity  must  necessarily  involve  an 
analysis  of  for  whom  the  question  of  identity  is  an  issue,  why  the  issue 
arises  at  the  present  time,  and  the  terms  in  which  it  has  been  cast.1 

Using  these  three  questions,  one  can  develop  an  approach  to  the  analysis  of  choral 

settings  of  folksongs.  Is  the  question  of  identity  an  issue  for  arrangers  and 

composers  from  the  various  regions  of  Canada  who  set  eastern  Canadian  folksongs? 

Does  their  work  capture  Maritime  identity  or  reflect  their  own  regional  identity?  Can 

choral  arrangements  of  Maritime  folksong  truly  be  identified  as  Canadian  if  the 

source  music  is  identifiable  to  a  specific  region  of  the  country?  Does  the  use  of  east 

coast  music  in  choral  settings  reflect  Canadian  nationalism  across  the  country?  This 

paper  will  explore  these  larger  issues  by  discussing  a  number  of  areas  including: 

differences  and  tensions  between  national  and  regional  perspectives  on  identity  and 

the  role  that  these  two  philosophies  have  in  the  arts;  the  folksongs  and  the  collections 

1  Ian  Angus,  A  Border  Within:  National  Identity,  Cultural  Plurality,  and  Wilderness  (Montreal: 
McGill -Queens’  University  Press,  1997),  21. 
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that  brought  the  folksongs  to  the  general  public  beyond  the  Maritimes;  and  an 
exploration  of  a  variety  of  compositions  by  arrangers  and  composers  from  across  the 
country.  The  focus  of  the  paper  will  be  on  the  music  of  English-speaking  Canada  and 
will  not  address  issues  with  First  Nations  communities  and  the  French-speaking 
population. 

Canadian  National  Identity 

The  social  context  and  history  in  which  Canadian  composers  began  to  seek  a 
sonic  expression  of  identity  plays  a  key  role  in  their  development  of  choral  folksong 
settings.  How  did  nationalism  and  national  identity  play  a  part  in  the  conception  of 
these  arrangements? 

To  answer  this  question,  one  must  begin  by  examining  the  basis  of  Canadian 
nationalism.  There  are  two  forms  of  nationalism  -  the  first  is  that  which  occurred  in 
Europe  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  as  a  result  of  the  struggle  to  break 
free  from  the  oppression  of  rule  by  a  foreign  empire.  Revolution  was  occurring 
across  the  European  continent  -  Poland  fought  for  freedom  from  Russia,  Belgium 
broke  free  from  the  Dutch,  and  Italy  began  its  journey  to  freedom  from  rule  by  both 
the  Austrian  Empire  and  Spain;2  the  French  Revolution  sparked  revolts  in  German 
and  Italian  speaking  countries  and  pride  in  a  national  culture  and  character  was  felt  by 
smaller  groups,  such  as  the  Czechs,  Hungarians,  Poles,  and  Finns,  each  of  which  was 
trying  to  free  itself  from  more  powerful  countries  such  as  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Russia.3  There  was  an  intense  movement  to  include  indigenous  qualities  in  music  by 


2  Craig  Wright,  Listening  to  Music  (Toronto:  Nelson  Thomason  Learning,  2000),  231. 

3  Ibid.,  231-32. 
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using  folksongs,  native  scales,  dance  rhythms,  and  local  instrumental  sounds  to 
express  the  intense  patriotism  felt  because  of  the  political  strife.4 

The  rise  of  Canadian  nationalism  started  after  Confederation  in  1867.  In  an 
effort  to  improve  economic  conditions  and  unify  such  a  large  geographic  area,  huge 
amounts  of  money  were  spent  on  building  the  railway  which  would  link  Canada  from 
coast  to  coast,  thereby  accessing  sparsely  populated  areas  rich  in  agricultural 
resources  and  opening  up  the  west  to  development.5  The  railway  had  a  profound 
effect  on  the  development  of  western  cities  and  it  was  recognized  that  the  country  was 
in  need  of  some  form  of  cultural  expression.6  Music  clubs  provided  Canadians  with 
an  opportunity  to  hear  and  create  music  and  to  learn  about  a  wider  range  of  musical 
expression,  fostering  music  education  and  developing  opportunities  for  students  and 
teachers  alike.7  The  focus  of  these  clubs,  however,  was  on  the  great  composers  of 
Europe.  For  example,  in  1914,  the  Halifax  Ladies’  Musical  Club  in  Nova  Scotia 
(founded  in  1905)  devoted  itself  to  a  study  of  German  music  and  in  Medicine  Hat, 
Alberta,  the  members  of  the  local  music  club  made  German  composers  the  priority  of 
its  1914  meetings  with  illustrations  done  by  Mr.  Stride’s  Orchestra  and  other 
members  of  the  Club.8  It  was  not  until  after  Canada’s  participation  in  the  two  World 
Wars  that  the  country’s  nationalist  pride  finally  started  to  swell.  European 
nationalism  was  at  an  all  time  low  and  American  influence  in  Canada  was  spreading 
like  wildfire.9  Canadians  began  searching  for  a  means  of  distinguishing  themselves 


4  Ibid.,  232. 

5  Elaine  Keillor,  Music  in  Canada,  (Montreal:  McGill -Queen’s  University  Press,  2006),  117. 

6  Ibid. 

7  Ibid. 

8  Ibid.,  120 

9  Smith,  “Nationalism,”  accessed  May  17,  2007. 
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from  their  American  and  European  counterparts  and  Canadian  nationalism  began  to 
intensify. 

According  to  Denis  Smith,  nationalism  is  “the  doctrine  or  practice  of 
promoting  the  collective  interests  of  the  national  community  above  those  of 
individuals,  regions,  special  interests,  or  other  nations.”10  Since  nationalism  and 
national  identity  first  started  to  enter  the  collective  consciousness  of  the  world 
political  stage,  most  countries  have  debated  issues  to  promote  a  common  identity 
inside  their  political  borders.  In  Canada,  the  issue  of  national  commonality  is 
compounded  by  issues  of  provincial  similarities  and  differences.  Each  community  in 
Canada  relies  on  specific  economic,  social,  and  political  structures  which  compete 
with  the  same  issues  in  other  provinces.* 11  In  a  sense,  Canadians  are  connected  by 
virtue  of  their  disconnectedness. 

To  counter  this  tide  of  regional  tension  (which  will  be  discussed  in  the  next 
section),  nationalist  philosophy  and  political  discourse  alike  have  debated  the 
function  of  nationalism  and  national  identity.  Lachance,  a  Canadian  philosopher  on 
religion  and  identity,  argued  that  the  basic  function  of  nationalism  is  to  “create  a  unity 
among  men  and  women.  It  is  important  because,  without  it,  the  social  bond  in 
modern  times  is  so  weak  as  to  make  the  search  for  the  common  good  Mile”12 
However,  Canada’ s  sheer  geographic  size  and  the  disparate  nature  of  the 
various  immigrant  groups  comprising  Canada’s  population  make  it  nearly  impossible 
to  find  common  developments  among  the  various  nations  which  played  a  role  in 

10  Ibid. 

11  Stephen  Tomblin,  Ottawa  and  the  Outer  Provinces:  The  Challenge  of  Regional  Integration  in 
Canada  (Toronto:  James  Lorimer,  1995),  21. 

12  Cited  in:  Leslie  Armour,  The  Idea  of  Canada  and  the  Crisis  of  Community  (Ottawa:  Steel  Rail 
Publishers,  1981),  81. 
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Canada’s  development.  In  his  book  Ottawa  and  the  Outer  Provinces,  Stephen 

Tomblin  states  that  Canadians  lack  a  common  sense  of  place  and  this  has  led  to  a 

deterioration  of  national  pride  due  to  the  political  failures  and  tensions  over 

regionalism,  continentalism,  and  Anglo-French  relations. 13  The  very  mosaic  that 

Canadians  once  saw  as  a  source  of  pride  has  created  insular  communities  which  are 

bound  together  primarily  by  political  geography;  many  community  members  have 

lost  sight  of  their  relationship  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  While  this  may  be  a  harsh 

critique  of  Canada’s  current  political  state,  it  does  offer  a  possible  reason  as  to  why 

national  identity  has  been  the  topic  of  much  concern  and  debate. 

The  sense  of  belonging  to  a  group  and  of  having  this  feeling  in  common  with 

others  is  at  the  core  of  national  identity.14  The  basis  of  this  sentiment  can  be  derived 

from  any  combination  of  a  number  of  symbolic  factors  such  as  ethnicity,  blood,  race, 

religion,  language,  cultural  values,  history,  geography,  and  psychology.15  Ian  Angus 

believes  that  the  sentiment  of  belonging  to  a  nation  is  impossible  to  remove  from  the 

definition  of  the  national  identity,  and  the  symbols  that  may  express  this  feeling  of 

belonging  are  diverse  and  often  unpredictable.16  He  says, 

[t]his  feeling... is  often  manifested  in  distinction  to  other  groups  of  a 
similar  sort.  In  other  words,  there  is  not  only  one  nation  but  a  plurality 
of  nations,  and  one’s  national  identity  is  most  visible  in  contrast  to  the 
different  national  identity  of  others.  Such  feeling  may  fix  upon  one  (or 
more)  elements  in  elaborating  a  sense  of  belonging.17 

According  to  Angus,  Canadian  identity  stems  from  a  multi-community  issue  and 

Canadian  nationalism  is  a  product  of  nineteenth-century  European  nationalism  and 

13  Tomblin,  Ottawa  and  the  Outer  Provinces,  22. 

14  Angus,  Border  Within,  1 1. 

15  Ibid.,  13 

16  Ibid. 

17  Ibid. 
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the  patterns  of  settlement  that  built  the  country.18  This  European  sense  of  national 
pride  has  left  Canadians  with  a  strong  allegiance  to  the  colonial  past  and  an 
uncertainty  regarding  their  own  unified  perception  of  the  country  in  relation  to 
nationalism  felt  in  other  cultures.  In  essence,  Canadians  identify  themselves  by  what 
they  are  not  because  they  lack  a  common  sense  of  what  they  are. 

Canadian  author  Pierre  Berton,  agrees  with  this  description  of  Canadian 

identity.  In  the  face  of  wide-spread  Americanization,  he  describes  how  Canadians 

have  attempted  to  find  their  own  identity  in  opposition  to  the  perceived  identity  of 

Americans.  Disguised  as  a  letter  to  Uncle  Sam,  Berton  writes: 

Americans  are  good  at  blowing  their  own  horn,  but  Americans  are 
vulgar;  therefore  blowing  your  own  horn  is  vulgar,  the  hard  sell  is 
“sharp,”  showbusiness  is  crass.  To  a  large  degree  we  have  shunned 
commercialism  in  our  culture,  much  of  which  is  publicly  subsidized. 
Yours  isn’t.  Yet  without  these  public  subsidies  we  are  in  danger  of 
being  swamped  by  you  ... Thus  our  identity  has  also  been  shaped  by 
our  negative  reaction  to  your  overpowering  presence.  We  know  who 
we  are  not  even  if  we  aren’t  quite  sure  who  we  are.  We  are  not 
American.19 


If  Canadians  are  defined  by  what  they  are  not,  they  are  unable  to  take  pride  in  the 
affirmative  sense  of  what  they  are. 

Patriotism  is  an  attachment  to  a  place  and  in  Canada,  there  is  a  great 
abundance  of  geography  and  physical  space.  By  virtue  of  its  size,  Canadians  have 
had  to  arrive  in  this  place  by  many  roads,  oceans,  and  airways,  just  as  there  are  a 


18  Friedemann  Sallis,  “Deconstructing  the  Local:  The  Aesthetic  Space  and  Geographic  Place  of  Oskar 
Morawetz’s  String  Quartet  No.  5  ‘A  Tribute  to  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart  (1991),”  Canadian 
University  Music  Review  24  (2003):  26. 

19  Pierre  Berton,  Why  We  Act  Like  Canadians:  A  Personal  Exploration  of  our  National  Character 
(Toronto:  McClelland  and  Stewart,  1982),  58. 
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variety  of  routes  toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  unity  and  cohesion  as  a  country.20  If 
Canadians  are  truly  able  to  perceive  their  role  in  the  world  at  large,  they  must  seek 
out  the  paths  to  understanding  their  identity  via  the  various  cultures  at  play  in  the 
development  of  the  country  and  in  their  own  communities.  Thus  a  new  kind  of 
nationalism  emerges  which  encourages  cultural  pluralism  and  allows  various  societies 
to  adapt  mutually  to  other  ethnicities,  creating  a  larger  idea  of  a  nation  based  on 
tolerance,  accommodation,  and  plurality.21  Therein  lies  the  essence  of  Canadian 
identity.  When  the  British  and  the  French  agreed  to  retain  their  respective  customs, 
cultures,  languages,  and  religions,  and  then  further  supported  this  with  the  Bilingual 
and  Bicultural  Act  of  1968,  they  recognized  both  cultures  and  created  a  cultural 
milieu  which  has  become  distinctly  Canadian.22  The  people  of  Canada  take  pride  in 
their  ancestry  and  the  ability  of  the  immigrants  to  compromise  with  each  other  and 
this  compromise  has  led  to  an  acceptance  of  those  wishing  to  retain  some  element  of 
their  original  culture,  language,  and  dress.23  Canadians  are  therefore  defined  by  their 
own  cultural  plurality. 

Regionalism  and  Regional  Identity 

In  1982,  Pierre  Berton’s  words  reminded  readers  that: 

[t]he  regional  tensions  that  exist  in  my  country  are  partly  the  result  of 
geography  ...  but  they  also  spring  from  the  French  presence.  What 
Quebec  is  given,  in  the  interest  of  preserving  national  unity,  the  other 
provinces  demand.  Latterly,  this  attempt  to  satisfy  all  has  disturbed 
the  regional  balance  in  my  country.  There  are  some  who  insist  that 
these  intense  regional  rivalries  -  French  versus  English,  West  versus 


20  Armour,  Idea  of  Canada,  8 1 . 

21  Ibid.,  83. 

22  Berton,  Why  We  Act  Like  Canadians,  69. 

23  Ibid.,  71. 
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East,  provinces  versus  Ottawa,  Canadians  versus  Americans  -  are  at 
the  root  of  our  national  identity.24 

Regionalism  can  be  defined  as  the  distinct  character  of  different  areas  within  a 
country  or  as  the  people’s  perception  of  and  identification  with  various  areas  within  a 
country.25  In  Canada,  the  term  has  come  to  refer  to  the  various  tensions  between  the 
interests  of  local  communities  and  provinces  and  the  nation  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  the 
vitality  of  the  diversity  of  the  regional  communities  across  the  country.26  Individual 
Canadians  belonging  to  these  regions  have  specific  group  affiliations  and  loyalties 
which  they  use  to  define  their  personal  sense  of  who  they  are  in  addition  to  their  sense 
of  belonging  to  a  larger  "collectivity"  which  comes  from  shared  interests,  concerns, 
history,  symbols,  and  culture.27  In  Canada,  people  align  themselves  with  cultures  that 
played  a  significant  role  in  their  family  history  and  the  development  of  the  area  in 
which  they  live.  For  example,  in  the  2001  Canadian  Census,  of  the  104,520 
respondents  from  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  42,985  reported  that  their  ethnic  origin 
was  Scottish,  only  slightly  fewer  people  than  the  49,955  who  said  that  their  ethnic 
origin  was  Canadian.28  Furthermore,  in  the  same  census,  only  1,695  people  reported 
that  they  were  foreign-bom,  1,360  immigrated  before  1991,  and  335  immigrated 


24  Ibid.,  68 

25  R.  Cole  Harris,  “Regionalism,”  The  Canadian  Encyclopedia, 

http://www.thecanadianencyclopedia.com/index.cfm?PgNm+TCE&Params=AlARTA0006749 
(accessed  on  May  17,  2007). 

26  Harris,  “Regionalism,”  accessed  May  17,  2007. 

27  James  Bickerton,  “Identity  and  Region,”  The  Political  Voice  of  Canadian  Regional  Identities, 
http :  II www.  mta.  ca/faculty/arts/ canadianstudies/ engli  sh/about/study_guide/regional/cultures .  html 
(accessed  on  May  17,  2007). 

28  Statistics  Canada,  “Selected  Ethnic  Origins,  for  Census  Subdivisions  (Municipalities),  With  5,000- 
plus  Population  -  20%  Sample  Data,”  Ethno-Cultural  Portrait  of  Canada  Table  1,  2001, 
http://wwwl2.statcan.ca/english/census0 1/products/highlight/ETO/Tablel  .cfm?Lang=E&T=50  l&GV 
=4&GID=1217030&Prov=12  (accessed  on  June  27,  2007). 
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between  1991  and  2001. 29  Obviously,  not  all  of  these  immigrants  were  Scottish 
which  implies  that  most  of  the  Cape  Breton  inhabitants  who  reported  that  they  were 
of  Scottish  origin  identify  themselves  as  such  because  of  their  ancestry. 

The  various  regions  in  Canada  were  formed  by  settlement  patterns  that  began 
with  the  arrival  of  the  first  European  settlers  who  established  their  communities  in  the 
rocky  harbours  of  Newfoundland  and  a  few  French  settlers  who  occupied  the  land 
around  the  Bay  of  Fundy.30  Later,  Irish,  Scottish,  and  English  settlers,  driven  from 
their  countries  by  the  clearing  of  the  Highlands,  famine,  or  technological  changes, 
began  to  settle  in  the  Ontario  peninsula  (the  block  of  land  between  Lake  Erie,  Lake 
Ontario  and  Lake  Huron)  and  eastern  harbours.  They  established  lumber  camps  and 
small  agricultural  industries  which  then  exported  materials  to  the  British  Empire.31 
Eventually,  they  filled  up  the  arable  land  between  the  coast  and  interior  Canadian 
Shield.32  Then,  with  the  advent  of  the  railway,  increased  migration  from  abroad,  and 
the  promise  of  land,  pioneers  began  to  settle  the  West.33  This  meant  that  the  eastern 
settlements  were  far  more  established  and  held  more  power  than  any  newly-formed 
settlement  in  the  interior  of  Canada. 

The  Irish  formed  the  largest  English-speaking  group  in  pioneer  Canada,  but 
the  Scottish  settlers  held  the  power  in  government  on  the  east  coast;  the  Scots 
controlled  the  fur  trade,  the  banks,  the  major  universities,  and  because  of  their 


29  Statistics  Canada,  “Immigrant  Status  by  Period  of  Immigration,  2001  Counts,  for  Canada  and  Census 
Subdivisions  (Municipalities)  With  5,000-plus  Population  -  20%  Sample  Data,”  Immigration  and 
Citizenship  Table  1,  2001, 

http://wwwl2.statcan.ca/english/census0  l/products/highlight/Immigration/Page.cfm?Lang=E&Geo=C 
SD&Code=0&View=l&Table=l&StartRec=76&Sort=2&Bl=Counts  (accessed  on  June  27,  2007). 

30  Harris,  “Regionalism,”  accessed  May  17,  2007. 

31  Ibid. 

32  Ibid. 

33  Ibid. 
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monetary  influence,  the  government. 34  The  French  had  their  own  culture  and 
language,  retained  after  the  War  of  1812,  and  the  settlers  in  Ontario  stayed  loyal  to 
the  British  Empire.  With  the  patches  of  settlements  straggling  their  way  across  the 
country  and  up  from  the  south,  Canada  was  bound  to  end  up  with  regional  loyalties, 
derived  out  of  necessity  for  survival  and  put  in  place  because  of  geographic  distance 
from  other  settlements.  These  regional  identities  have  resulted  in  many  of  the 
regional  issues  that  the  country  faces  today. 

Regional  identity  is  also  expressed  in  the  distinctive  landscapes  of  the  country, 
the  different  accents  of  the  people,  and  the  variety  of  types  of  settlements,  be  they 
farm,  village,  or  city,  across  the  nation.35  These  differences  are  evident  in  the  social 
fabric,  political  outlook,  religious  leanings,  and  also,  perhaps  most  clearly,  in  the  arts 
-  painting,  literature,  and  of  course,  music. 


Regionalism  and  Nationalism  in  the  Arts 

In  his  article  on  Maritime  folk  songs,  Chris  McCormick  writes  that: 

the  struggle  of  regionalism  can  be  perceived  in  the  topics  that  folk 
songs  address.  Unfair  working  conditions,  moving  to  Toronto  or 
Edmonton  in  search  of  work,  coming  home  and  going  on 
unemployment,  trying  to  unionize  -  these  are  all  topics  which,  through 
folk  songs,  express  a  regional  identity....  Working  songs  in  the 
Maritimes  express  the  alienation  produced  through  working  at  jobs 
with  little  security  and  low  wages.36 

McCormick  identifies  perhaps  the  best  example  of  regionalism  and  nationalism  in  the 
arts  in  the  music  of  the  maritime  provinces.  Unlike  Quebec  with  its  development  of 


34  Berton,  Why  We  Act  Like  Canadians ,  77 

35  Harris,  “Regionalism,”  accessed  on  May  17,  2007. 

36  Chris  McCormick,  “Maritime  Folk  Songs  as  Popular  Culture:  An  Applied  Study  in  Discourse  and 
Social  Relations,”  Canadian  University  Music  Review  5  (1984):  71. 
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the  hydro-industry  and  the  western  focus  on  the  development  and  use  of  oil  and  gas, 
the  maritime  region  has  been  restricted  by  its  natural  resources  in  the  development  of 
the  region  and  its  resources  have  historically  been  undervalued.  This  image  is 
fostered  by  the  folksongs  which  are  such  an  integral  part  of  their  regional  identity.37 

The  folksongs  of  the  Maritimes  depict  rugged  people  caught  up  in  the 

traditional  way  of  life  of  the  fishermen  and  loggers,  a  way  of  life  that  hearkens  back 

to  “simpler  times”  during  the  settlement  of  the  country.  For  example,  the  song  Fish 

and  Brewis,  found  in  Kenneth  Peacock’s  collection  of  Songs  of  the  Newfoundland 

Outports,  tells  the  tale  of  a  season  in  the  life  of  a  fisherman.  Its  text  is  as  follows: 

I  went  fishing  last  summer  with  old  Danny  Clarke 
Out  hauling  the  trawl  lines  from  daylight  till  dark, 

We  got  there  at  daybreak,  stayed  most  of  the  day, 

Came  back  in  the  evening  to  salt  it  away. 

The  punt  over  yonder  is  old  Billy  Green’s, 

He  is  the  best  fisherman  as  two  is  between, 

He  has  a  new  radio  and  he  gets  all  the  news, 

But  he  can’t  stow  a  hogshead  of  good  fish  and  brewis. 

With  our  fish  put  away  we’ll  go  on  the  squid  ground, 

And  in  a  few  minutes  our  jiggers  are  down. 

And  see  them  chew  Beaver  and  squirt  it  up  high. 

Lie  back  on  the  gain-boards  and  laugh  till  you  die.38 

To  the  rest  of  Canada,  a  song  such  as  this  reflects  the  charm  and  the  serenity  of  easier 

times,  symbolizing  a  life  of  humour,  free  from  the  present-day  ills  of  society,  and  full 

of  communal  goodwill.  Add  to  this  the  performance  of  the  songs  in  modem  choral 

settings  and  by  various  popular  groups  and  artists  and  the  songs  become  far  removed 

from  the  context  in  which  they  were  written,  a  time  in  which  people  struggled  for 


37  Ibid.,  60. 

38  Gordon  Rice,  “Fish  and  Brewis,”  Songs  of  the  Newfoundland  Outports  Volume  1,  Kenneth  Peacock, 
ed.,  (Ottawa:  National  Museum  of  Canada,  1965),  123. 
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survival.  These  songs  have  therefore  become  romanticized,  and  this  in  turn 

romanticizes  the  maritime  way  of  life.39  In  this  example,  the  struggling  fisherman 

becomes  the  daring  and  courageous  fisherman.  In  the  song  The  Lumber  Camp  Song, 

men  and  boys  working  in  the  woods  to  produce  a  cash  crop  to  pay  off  the  shopkeeper 

for  another  year  become  robust  and  hardy  woodsmen.40  The  text  reads: 

Come  all  you  jolly  fellows  and  listen  to  my  song; 

It’s  all  about  the  shanty  boys  and  how  they  get  along. 

We’re  the  jolliest  bunch  of  fellows  that  ever  you  could  find; 

The  way  we  spend  our  winter  months  is  hurling  down  the  pine. 

At  four  o’clock  each  morning  the  boss  begins  to  shout; 

“Heave  out,  my  jolly  teamsters;  it’s  time  to  start  the  route.” 

The  teamsters  they  will  all  jump  up  in  a  most  fretful  way: 

“Where  is  me  boots?  Where  is  me  pants?  Me  socks  is  gone  astray!” 

At  six  o’clock  it’s  breakfast,  and  ev’ry  man  is  out, 

For  ev’ry  man  who  is  not  sick  will  sure  be  on  the  route. 

There’s  sawyers  and  there’s  choppers  to  lay  the  timber  low; 

There’s  swampers  and  there’s  loggers  to  drag  it  to  and  fro. 

And  then  comes  up  the  logger,  all  at  the  break  of  day: 

“Load  up  my  slide,  five  hundred  feet;  to  the  river  drive  away.” 

You  can  hear  those  axes  ringing  until  the  sun  goes  down. 

“Hurrah,  my  boys!  The  day  is  spent.  To  the  shanty  we  are  bound.” 

And  when  we  reach  the  shanty,  with  cold  hands  and  wet  feet, 

We  there  pull  off  our  larrigans,  our  supper  for  to  eat. 

We  sing  and  dance  till  nine  o’clock;  then  to  our  bunks  we  climb. 
Those  winter  months  they  won’t  be  long  in  hurling  down  the  pine. 

The  springtime  rolls  around  at  last,  and  then  the  boss  will  say: 

“Heave  down  your  saws  and  axes,  boys,  and  help  to  clear  away.” 

And  when  the  floating  ice  goes  out,  in  business  we  will  thrive: 

Two  hundred  able-bodied  men  are  wanted  on  the  drive.41 


39  McCormick,  “Maritime  Folksongs,”  60-1. 

40  Ibid.,  61. 

41  Edith  Fowke  and  Richard  Johnston,  “The  Lumber  Camp  Song,”  Folk  Songs  of  Canada  Choral 
Edition  (Waterloo,  ON:  Waterloo  Music  Company,  1954),  38-9. 
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The  struggle  of  the  maritime  existence  becomes  trivialized  out  of  context  and  this 
perception  in  the  rest  of  Canada  continues  to  keep  the  Maritimes  on  the  fringes  of 
advancement,  economically  lagging  behind  the  rest  of  the  country. 

These  folksongs  are  symbols  of  regional  identity  for  the  Maritimer,  but  are 
also  used  by  the  rest  of  Canada  as  symbols  of  national  identity.  One  can  surmise  that 
embedded  in  the  romanticization  of  Maritime  folksongs  is  the  reason  why  these  songs 
have  been  adopted  as  Canadian:  since  the  songs  depict  simpler  times  and  allow  a 
country  where  some  are  fascinated  with  their  ethnic  origins  to  retain  some  element  of 
Canada’s  early  beginnings,  the  songs  can  be  accepted  nationwide  as  symbols  of  times 
gone  by  or  eras  in  which  Canadian  heartiness  abounded  in  all  of  its  ethnic  diversity. 
These  songs  allow  the  entire  country  to  recall  a  sense  of  community,  which  at  the 
time  the  folksongs  were  written  was  present  out  of  necessity  for  survival.  Now,  the 
songs  symbolize  a  simpler  society  and  while  the  topic  material  may  be  regional,  the 
songs  have  been  accepted  as  a  national  sentiment. 

Another  reason  why  these  songs  likely  speak  to  the  rest  of  Canada  is  the 
subject  matter.  While  people  on  the  prairies  may  not  understand  the  finer  points  of 
fishing  and  squid-jiggin’,  they  do  understand  hard  work.  The  need  to  leave  home  for 
work,  be  it  to  go  to  the  city  from  the  family  farm  or  to  the  oil  fields  from  the  family 
fishing  boat,  has  been  a  recurring  theme  in  Canadian  employment.  While  there  have 
been  many  periods  of  economic  boom  such  as  that  which  followed  the  second  World 
War,  there  have  also  been  times  of  economic  hardship.  The  Depression  of  the  1930s, 
the  economic  recession  of  the  1980s  and  1990s,  the  various  droughts  throughout  the 
years,  the  BSE  crisis,  the  softwood  lumber  dispute,  and  the  decline  of  the  fisheries, 
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have  had  an  impact  on  many  Canadians.  Maritimers  have  preserved  these  feelings  of 
hardship  and  community  struggle  in  folksong  and  even  though  the  rest  of  the  country 
may  not  understand  the  specifics  of  the  language,  they  do  understand  the  sentiment  of 
the  pieces. 

However,  although  people  across  the  country  may  have  similar  sentiments  it 
does  not  mean  that  they  will  automatically  adopt  the  same  music  as  representative  of 
their  struggles.  In  1867,  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  established  and  there  w7as  a 
unification  of  three  separate  provinces  of  British  North  America:  the  province  of 
Canada  (now  Ontario  and  Quebec),  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia.42  Prince 
Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland  joined  the  Dominion  later  in  1873  and  1949 
respectively,  as  did  the  western  provinces  and  northern  territories.43  The  Maritime 
region  was  integral  to  the  establishment  of  this  country  and  their  music  could  be  held 
as  an  example  of  Canadian  folksong  far  earlier  than  the  music  of  any  other  region  in 
the  country.  Furthermore,  as  Maritimers  move  west,  they  bring  these  songs  with 
them  and  their  own  enthusiasm  for  the  tunes  spreads  to  others  who  hear  the  songs. 

The  question  remains  however,  how  has  Newfoundland’s  folksong  repertoire  become 
as  equally  identifiable,  since  Newfoundland  did  not  join  the  Dominion  until  1949? 

In  his  article  on  the  Canadianization  of  Newfoundland  folksong,  Neil 

Rosenberg  describes  the  folksongs  of  the  province  as 

an  important  source  of  national  identity  [which]  has  been  a  tenant  of 
cultural  politics  in  Newfoundland  for  a  century.  During  the  years  prior 
to  Confederation  this  idea  led  to  the  creation  of  a  national  folksong 
canon  by  Gerald  S.  Doyle  and  others.  Following  Confederation, 


42  In  1840,  prior  to  Confederation,  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were  united  into  a  “Province”  of  Canada. 

43  The  western  provinces  and  territories  joined  as  follows:  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  Territories  in 
1870,  British  Columbia  in  1871,  the  Yukon  in  1898,  and  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  in  1905.  Nunavut, 
the  most  recent  addition  to  the  nation  in  1999,  was  originally  part  of  the  Northwest  Territories. 
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central  Canadian  researchers,  educators,  and  entertainers  drew  upon 
this  canon  in  celebrating  Newfoundland  folksong  as  Canadian 
folksong. 44 

Once  Newfoundland  was  included  in  the  country,  there  was  an  immediate  interest  in 
learning  about  the  newest  addition  to  the  nation  and  there  was  a  large  movement  to 
make  Newfoundland  feel  included  and  comfortable  with  its  new  provincial  status. 
Incorporating  Newfoundland  folksong  into  Canadian  school  music  curriculums  and 
introducing  these  songs  to  the  rest  of  Canada  brought  the  culture  of  the 
Newfoundland  people  into  a  broader  perspective.  Culture  informs  identity;  adopting 
Newfoundland  folksong  as  Canadian  helps  the  rest  of  Canada  to  establish  its  own 
identity  in  relation  to  the  well-developed  song  culture  of  Newfoundland.  As 
Canadians  became  familiar  with  Newfoundland  songs,  they  began  to  identify  them  as 
Canadian,  a  part  of  the  historic  makeup  of  the  country,  and  a  tradition  which  makes 
Canadians  unique. 

Moreover,  because  the  music  of  Newfoundland  was  such  an  integral  part  of 

the  culture  of  that  province,  it  was  natural  that  in  an  effort  to  express  one’s  history  of 

self-identity,  the  rest  of  Canada  embraced  this  tradition.  In  Ontario,  the  songs 

provided  a  new  wealth  of  material  for  recording  artists  such  as  Stan  Rogers  and 

composers  and  arrangers  used  these  new  songs  to  give  a  new  twist  on  Canadiana. 

Also,  since  Ontario  was  the  political  hub  of  the  nation,  it  was  crucial  that  these  songs 

be  adopted  as  Canadian  tradition  to  welcome  Newfoundland  to  the  union  and  set  an 

example  of  inclusion.  The  songs  were  also  valuable  in  the  West  where  the  tradition 

of  cowboy  folksong  had  not  yet  been  transcribed;  Newfoundland  folksongs  had 

44  Neil  Rosenberg,  “The  Canadianization  of  Newfoundland  Folksong  or  the  Newfoundlandization  of 
Canadian  Folksong,”  Journal  of  Canadian  Studies  29  no.l  (Spring  1994):  55. 
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already  been  transcribed,  published,  and  circulated  and  therefore  made  more  readily 
available  to  the  general  population.  The  West  adopted  Newfoundland  and  Maritime 
folksong  as  Canadian  perhaps  in  part  because  they  did  not  have  a  well-documented 
tradition  of  their  own  at  this  point  in  time. 

Perhaps  a  simplistic  reason  why  the  West  seemingly  never  developed  a 
folksong  culture  of  its  own  was  due  to  the  diverse  cultures  which  settled  in  the  west. 
Each  immigrant  group  was  very  insular  and  the  various  cultures  did  not  interact  but 
instead  settled  their  own  communities.  It  could  be  surmised  that  folksong  and  the 
culture  which  brings  singers  together  never  flourished  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
development  of  western  communities.  However,  in  present-day  western  Canadian 
cultures,  the  various  immigrant  groups  of  have  maintained  their  own  musical 
traditions  such  as  the  Ukrainian  dancers  and  the  French  Canadian  songs.  Perhaps  the 
issue  was  not  so  much  the  disparity  between  distance  and  community  but  rather  the 
language  barrier  that  did  not  allow  the  cultures  to  intermingle.  Add  to  this  the  belief 
that  to  become  Canadian  was  to  adopt  a  new  language  and  new  customs;  during  the 
initial  immigrant  rush  to  settle  the  West,  these  new  people,  while  still  singing  their 
own  songs  and  using  their  own  music  for  ceremonies  and  entertainment,  wanted  to 
adopt  a  Canadian  song.  Maritime  folksong  might  have  been  the  first  they  heard  when 
coming  from  Europe  and  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  suggest  that  these  new 
immigrants  would  associate  these  songs  with  Canada.  Furthermore,  the  western 
pioneers  simply  did  not  have  the  time  to  write  new  folksongs  as  their  leisure  time  was 
limited;  they  spent  many  hours  working  the  land  and  simply  did  not  have  the  time  or 
energy  for  creative  pursuits. 
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The  combination  of  settlement  and  sentiment,  however,  does  not  tell  the 

whole  story  of  the  adoption  of  Maritime  folksong  as  Canadian.  In  the  arts, 

nationalism  is  the  expression  of,  or  the  appeal  for,  distinctive  national  styles.45 

Canadian  nationalism  moved  to  the  forefront  of  political  and  cultural  thought 

following  the  Report  of  the  Massey  Royal  Commission  on  National  Development  in 

the  Arts,  Letters  and  Sciences  in  1951.  This  report  noted  that  the  Canadian 

community  faced  not  only  geographic  issues  with  its  cultural  institutions  but  also 

“influences  from  across  the  border  as  pervasive  as  they  are  friendly.”46  The  report 

surveyed  various  areas  of  Canadian  cultural  life  and  warned  of  “the  very  present 

danger  of  permanent  dependence.”47  It  went  on  to  state  concerns  over  a  lack  of 

obvious  identity  and  petition  for  institutions  and  cultural  development  that  would 

enhance  the  Canadian  perception  of  identity. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  Canadian  people  should  know  as  much  as 
possible  about  their  country;  its  history  and  traditions;  and  about  their 
national  life  and  common  achievements. ..  [it  is]  in  the  national  interest 
to  give  encouragement  to  institutions  which  express  national  feeling, 
promote  common  understanding  and  add  to  the  variety  and  richness  of 
Canadian  life,  rural  as  well  as  urban.48 


The  Privy  Council  was  concerned  that  Canadians  were  losing  sight  of  themselves  in 
the  shadow  of  their  American  neighbours.  With  the  Centennial  celebration  looming 
in  the  near  future,  a  flurry  of  all  things  Canadian  began  to  be  created.  Composers 
were  seeking  a  Canadian  sound  in  the  commissions  that  were  being  done  to  honour 


the  upcoming  celebrations  and  many  turned  to  the  folksong  collections  of  people  such 


45  Smith,  “Nationalism,”  accessed  on  May  17,  2007. 

46  Ibid. 

47  Ibid. 

48  Library  and  Archives  Canada,  “Part  1,  Chapter  1,  The  Nature  of  the  Task,”  Privy  Council  Notes  to 
the  Massey  Commission  on  the  Royal  Commission  on  National  Development  in  the  Arts,  Letters,  and 
Sciences,  1951,  http://collectionscanada.ca/massey/h5-406-e.html  (accessed  on  June  27,  2007). 
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as  Marius  Barbeau,  Ernest  MacMillan,  Helen  Creighton,  Kenneth  Peacock,  and  Edith 
Fowke  for  inspiration  (see  Appendix  B).  These  new  pieces  allowed  the  general 
public  to  have  greater  access  to  the  folksongs  of  eastern  Canada  and  because  they 
were  associated  with  Canada  during  a  time  of  intense  national  pride,  it  was  easy  to 
associate  these  songs  with  national  identity  and  not  just  regional  sentiments. 

The  Folksongs 

Interestingly,  many  composers  and  arrangers  choose  maritime  folksongs  to 
include  in  sets  and  medleys  described  as  “Canadian.”  Many  of  these  songs  are  taken 
from  the  various  folksong  collections  that  have  played  a  pivotal  role  in  the 
understanding  of  music  of  Atlantic  Canada  (see  Appendix  B).  By  bringing  this  music 
to  light  in  the  academic  world,  folksong  collectors  such  as  Marius  Barbeau,  Ernest 
MacMillan,  Gerald  S.  Doyle,  Kenneth  Peacock,  Edith  Fowke,  and  Helen  Creighton 
made  a  veritable  storehouse  of  songs  and  information  available  to  arrangers  and 
composers  across  the  country.  These  collections  not  only  played  a  vital  role  in  the 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  regional  culture  of  the  Maritimes,  they  also  made 
this  culture  readily  accessible  to  the  rest  of  Canada. 

Perhaps  because  these  collections  were  available  commercially,  music  of  the 
Maritimes  began  to  be  viewed  as  a  usable  commodity  by  the  rest  of  Canada.  Since 
the  published  collections  were  a  step  removed  from  the  live  performance  of  the 
pieces,  it  made  the  music  seem  separate  from  the  culture  that  sang  it,  thus  giving 
composers  and  arrangers  in  other  parts  of  the  country  the  freedom  to  alter  the  songs  at 
will;  perhaps  having  always  heard  the  songs  sung  in  a  certain  fashion  and  having  the 
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melodies  entrenched  in  their  understanding  of  their  own  culture,  the  eastern 
composers  and  arrangers  examined  in  this  study  were  less  likely  to  explore  the 
melodies  and  alter  them  in  the  manner  done  by  others  in  the  rest  of  Canada. 

Before  moving  to  a  discussion  of  a  selection  of  settings  of  eastern  Canadian 
folksongs,  it  is  important  to  discuss  the  characteristics  of  the  songs  on  which  the 
works  were  based.  The  tune  examples  in  this  paper  are  taken  from  the  various 
collections  cited  in  Appendix  B  and  not  transcribed  from  the  settings  selected  for  this 
study.  The  discussion  will  examine  the  melody,  range,  rhythm,  and  text  of  each 
folksong.  Seven  different  songs  have  been  selected  -  four  traditional  pieces  found  in 
the  collections  mentioned  above  and  referred  to  as  traditional  folksongs,  and  three 
contemporary  songs  composed  in  a  folk  style,  hereafter  referred  to  as  contemporary 
folksongs. 

She ’s  Like  the  Swallow  (Example  1),  a  Newfoundland  folksong  transcribed  in 
Peacock’s  collection,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  popular  song  choices  for  composers 
and  arrangers.  The  mournful  quality  of  the  minor  melody  makes  it  appealing,  and  its 
story  of  a  young  woman,  seduced  by  a  man  who  leaves  her  once  she  becomes 
pregnant,  is  timeless.  The  melody  covers  the  range  of  an  eleventh  and  moves 
primarily  in  conjunct  motion.  The  leaps  that  do  occur  comprise  the  related  intervals 
of  the  perfect  fourth  or  perfect  fifth.  The  shape  of  the  melody  follows  the  flight  path 
of  the  swallow,  rising  to  a  gentle  arc  in  measures  six  to  seven,  descending  and  then 
rising  again  in  measures  ten  to  eleven  before  beginning  a  gentle  descent  to  the  same 
starting  note.  The  lilting  triple  metre  adds  a  rocking  motion  to  the  tune  and  mimics 
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not  only  the  gentle  flight  of  the  swallow  but  also  the  rocking  of  a  baby  in  a  crib  or  a 
mother’s  arms.  The  rhythm  is  very  simple  with  little  syncopation. 


Example  1.  Kenneth  Peacock,  ed.,  She  ’sLike  the  Swallow,  verse  one. 


The  Blackbird  (Example  2)  is  a  Nova  Scotian  folksong  originally  printed  in 
Helen  Creighton’s  Maritime  Folksongs  collection.  As  with  She ' s  Like  the  Swallow , 
its  story  is  of  a  young  woman  who  loses  her  love.  Her  parents  despise  her  young 
suitor  and  she  is  forbidden  from  seeing  him,  creating  a  sense  of  longing  which  is  so 
commonly  found  in  folksongs.  As  with  many  of  the  folksongs  selected  for  this  study, 
the  melody  covers  an  eleventh  in  range  and  like  She ’s  Like  the  Swallow,  it  follows  the 
soaring  contour  of  the  blackbird  rising  and  falling  on  the  wind.  The  melodic  motion 
is  primarily  conjunct  with  some  small  leaps  which  outline  triadic  movement  such  as 
in  measures  three  and  four.  The  rhythm  of  the  song  is  in  triple  meter,  re-creating  the 


lilt  of  the  sea  and  the  free  motion  of  the  wind. 
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Example  2.  Kaye  Pottie  and  Vernon  Ellis  from  Helen  Creighton’s  collection.  The 
Blackbird,  verse  one  and  chorus. 


boy;  She.  cour  -  ted  him  dear- ly  by  night  and  by  day  Un  -  til  this  young  sai-lor  he  sailed  miles  a  - 
17 


way.  Then  if  I  were  a  black-bird  I'd  whis-tleand  sing,  I  would  fol-low  the  shipthatmy  true  love  sailed 
25 


in.  And _  on  the  top  rig  -  ging  Td  there  build  my 

29 


nest  Like  an  ea  -  gle  I’d  fly  on  his  li  -  ly  white_  breast 


Contrary  to  the  longing  of  She ’s  Like  the  Swallow  and  The  Blackbird  is  the 
playful  Get  To  Bed,  a  traditional  Nova  Scotian  folksong  (Example  3). 


Example  3.  Helen  Creighton,  ed.,  Get  To  Bed,  verse  one  and  chorus. 


Get  to  bed,  andwhafsthe  use?  Sing  a  song,  Sal- ly  cant  you  kime-i  -  o.  Stick  out  your  feet  for  a 
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chick -en  roost, _  Sing  a  song  Sal  -  ly  can't  you  kime  -  i  o.  Old  stump, 

18 


bed  pum-mel.  Cat  -  nip  and  pum-me-did- die,  sing  a  song,  Sal  -  ly  can't  you  kime  -  i  -  o. 


The  text  is  a  playful  nonsense  song  with  fanciful  imagery,  likely  meant  for  the  school 
playground.  The  word  “kimeio”  is  a  nonsense  word  and  is  set  in  the  song  to  a 
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quarter-note  rhythm,  as  shown  in  measure  seven,  every  time  it  occurs,  giving  a 
definite  rhythmic  resolution  at  the  end  of  every  phrase  for  the  syncopation  in  the 
song.  Its  tune  is  narrow  in  range  spanning  only  a  major  sixth  and  never  uses  skips 
greater  than  a  perfect  fourth.  The  patter  of  the  text  is  very  rhythmic  and  would,  for 
example,  lend  itself  well  to  skipping  rope.  The  melodic  motion  is  very  conjunct  and 
the  rapid  passing  of  the  text  would  make  this  song  easy  for  children  to  sing  at  play. 

The  final  traditional  folksong  featured  in  the  arrangements  discussed  in  this 
study  is  the  well-known  I  ’se  the  B  ’y  (Example  4).  This  song  can  be  found  in  nearly 
every  collection  of  Newfoundland  folksong  and  features  a  small  range  which  spans  an 
octave  but  never  skips  more  than  a  third  between  notes.  It  also  has  a  repetitive 
melodic  line  and  is  set  in  a  rousing  compound  duple  metre.  The  text  tells  the  story  of 
the  life  of  a  fisherman  and  sets  the  tale  on  the  Kittiwake  Coast  of  Newfoundland  on 
the  “Road  to  the  Isles.”  Both  Twillingate  and  Morton’s  Harbour  are  at  the  end  of  the 
road  and  Fogo  is  a  small  settlement  on  Fogo  Island,  accessed  by  the  “Road  to  the 
Isles.” 


Example  4.  Gerald  S.  Doyle,  ed.,  Vse  the  B  ’y,  verse  one  and  chorus. 


(; 
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Leon  Dubinsky’s  song,  Rise  Again  (Example  5),  is  a  contemporary  folksong 
which  has  come  to  be  recognized  by  the  rest  of  Canada  because  of  the  recording  done 
by  the  Rankin  Family,49  a  popular  singing  group  from  Cape  Breton. 

Example  5.  Leon  Dubinsky,  Rise  Again ,  verse  one  and  chorus. 


_ could  tell  us_  why  That  as  sure  as  the  sun  rise,  as  sure  as  the  sea, _  as  sure  as  the  wind  in  the  trees 


16 


The  melody  of  the  song  is  quite  ambitious,  encompassing  large  leaps  and  extending 
over  an  interval  of  a  twelfth  with  an  octave  leap  to  a  high  ‘G,’  creating  a  very  real 
vocal  challenge  for  the  average  singer.  The  melody  of  the  verse  follows  an  AAB 
pattern  with  a  transition  passage  between  the  verse  and  the  chorus  beginning  at  the 
end  of  measure  twelve  which  repeats  between  each  verse  and  chorus.  The  chorus  is 
also  a  repetitive  melodic  line,  comprising  four  lines,  the  first  and  third  of  which  are 

49  Rankin  Family,  North  Country,  produced  by  Chad  Irschick,  ®  1993,  EMI  Canada  Records,  E2 
80683,  compact  disc. 
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identical  melodically.  The  rhythm  is  very  simple  with  little  syncopation,  and  like 
many  folksongs,  Rise  Again,  begins  with  an  anacrusis  to  both  the  verse  and  the 
chorus.  This  helps  to  create  the  sense  of  movement  associated  with  the  waves  and 
drives  the  song  forward  to  counteract  the  repetitive  melody.  In  addition,  the  song  is 
in  a  simple  metre  but  there  is  a  significant  amount  of  syncopation,  mimicking  the 
freedom  that  many  folksingers  take  with  rhythm  and  melody.  The  text  is  about 
reincarnation  and  the  hope  that  lies  with  the  youth  of  the  Maritimes.  It  also  alludes  to 
the  strength  of  the  Maritime  people  in  their  perseverance  and  ability  to  rise  above  the 
harsh  times  often  experienced  on  the  east  coast. 

Rise  Again,  while  a  contemporary  folksong,  is  still  a  relevant  piece  for  the 

purpose  of  this  study.  It  has  been  included  in  a  number  of  song  collections,  including 

The  Nova  Scotia  Song  Collection  in  which  the  composer  of  the  song,  Leon  Dubinsky, 

describes  the  catalyst  for  writing  the  piece.  He  says, 

[i]n  the  spring  of  ’85,  Kenzie  MacNeil  asked  me  to  be  the  musical 
director  for  The  Rise  and  Follies.  The  idea  that  the  show  itself  could 
rise  again  struck  a  chord,  as  did  Kenzie’ s  suggestion  that  Cape 
Bretoners  needed  a  boost.  During  this  period,  I  was  spending  time  with 
my  father,  Newman  Dubinsky.  He  had  sold  his  business  of  forty  years 
(Sydney  Ship  Supply)  with  great  reluctance.  He  was  in  his  last  year  - 
looking  mortality  in  the  face  and  reflecting  on  his  life.  I  must  have 
been  reflecting  along  with  him  because  there’s  a  lot  of  Newman  in  this 
song.  He  was,  as  his  friend  Parker  put  it,  ‘a  passionate  patriot  of  his 
adopted  island.  ’  He  loved  Cape  Breton  with  a  passion  that  surprised 
many  people.  He  wore  his  tartan  proudly  all  over  the  world,  with  his 
cap,  his  tie,  and  -  most  importantly  -  his  wallet  which  contained  an 
essay  on  the  concept  of  integrity. 

“Rise  Again”  is  about  the  cycle  of  immigration,  the  economic 
insecurity  of  living  in  Cape  Breton,  the  power  of  the  ocean,  the 
meaning  of  children,  and  the  strength  of  home  given  to  us  by  our 
families,  our  friends,  and  our  music.50 


50Allister  MacGillivray,  The  Nova  Scotia  Song  Collection  (Marion  Bridge,  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia: 
Sea  Cape  Music  Limited,  1989),  81. 
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The  background  of  the  song  is  a  fine  example  of  the  folk  music  tradition  of  the 
Maritimes  and  therefore,  even  though  it  is  a  contemporary  tune,  because  it  reflects  the 
same  sentiments  that  are  found  in  the  traditional  songs,  it  has  been  included  in  this 
paper.  Furthermore,  Elaine  Keillor  suggests  that  many  of  the  traditional  tunes  were 
once  new  songs,  published  in  early  folksong  collections.  For  example,  The 
Kelligrew ’s  Soiree  of  1904  has  come  to  be  considered  a  traditional  song  but  was  first 
published  in  Gerald  S.  Doyle’s  Old  Time  Songs  of  Newfoundland.51 

Song  For  The  Mira  is  another  contemporary  folksong,  written  by  Allister 

MacGillivray.  Not  only  is  it  a  contemporary  piece  written  with  similar  sentiments  to 

the  traditional  songs,  it  was  also  made  popular  by  a  recording  artist  (Anne  Murray) 

who  made  the  rest  of  Canada  aware  of  the  tune.  Furthermore,  this  folksong  has  a 

universality  in  its  text,  which  is  the  underlying  issue  to  this  study.  Allister 

MacGillivray,  a  well-known  composer  from  Cape  Breton  and  composer  of  the 

folksong,  describes  the  piece  as  follows: 

I  guess  at  first  I  thought  that  only  Cape  Bretoners  would  take  an 
interest  in  “Song  For  The  Mira,”  but  I’ve  since  discovered  that  there’s 
a  universal  message  involved  -  even  for  people  who  have  no  idea 
where  the  Mira  or  Marion  Bridge  are.  You  see,  the  song  simply  says 
that,  when  you  need  a  break  from  the  stresses  of  everyday  life,  there’s 
a  gentle  ‘river’  somewhere  that  can  help  you  forget  your  troubles.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  get  to  that  river  and  sit  on  its  banks  and  listen  to  the 
happiness  all  around  you.  Perhaps  your  river  is  the  Liffey  or  the 
Margaree  or  some  other  sanctuary;  it’s  all  the  same.  At  your  river, 
you’ll  find  the  beauty  and  the  music  and  the  people  to  ease  your  mind. 
And,  when  you  go  far  away,  your  river  will  stay  with  you  in  your  heart 
till  you  can  go  home  again.  That’s  the  real  message  in  “Song  For  The 
Mira”  -  the  feeling  of  home,  the  feeling  of  peace.52 


51  Keillor,  Music  in  Canada,  152. 

52  Ibid.,  152. 
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Song  For  The  Mira  (Example  6)  also  consists  of  leaps  no  bigger  than  a  fourth 
or  fifth,  as  with  She ’s  Like  the  Swallow,  and  like  Rise  Again ,  it  has  a  repetitive 
structure  to  its  melodic  contour,  following  an  ABA’  form.  It  is  unique  in  that  it  ends 
on  the  dominant  and  never  the  tonic,  making  it  a  perpetual  circle  and  reflecting  the 
flow  of  the  river  through  time. 


Example  6.  Allister  MacGillivray,  Song  For  The  Mira,  first  two  verses  and  chorus. 


The  range  of  the  melody  is  quite  small,  comprising  only  a  sixth,  making  it  easy  to 
sing  and  retain.  The  rhythm  of  the  tune  is  very  simple  but  MacGillivray  does  allow 
some  easy  syncopation  to  occur.  Since  this  syncopation  lines  up  quite  well  with  the 
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stress  of  the  text,  it  does  not  change  the  folksong  quality  of  the  tune.  The  triple  meter 
here  also  likely  reflects  the  lap  of  the  river  against  its  banks,  making  the  tune  an 
auditory  reflection  of  the  rocking  of  the  boats  at  their  mooring. 

Away  From  the  Roll  of  the  Sea ,  also  by  MacGillivray  (Example  7),  is  the  third 
and  final  contemporary  folksong  used  in  this  study. 

Example  7.  Allister  MacGillivray,  Away  From  the  Roll  of  the  Sea,  first  two  verses 
and  chorus. 


r  wr  1 . m 


Small  craft  in  a  har-bour  that's  still  and  ser-ene  give  no  in  -  di- 


ca-  tion  what  their  ways  have  been.  They  rock  at  their  moor- ings,  all  nest-  led_  in 


15 


f 


m 


dreams,  a  -  wav  from  the  roll  of  the  sea 


Their  stem  lines  are 


groan -ing  a  lul-la  -  by  air,  A  ghost  in  the  cud- dy_  a  gull  on  the  spar. 


But.  nc-vcr  they  whis-per  of  jour-  neys  a  -  far  A  -  way  from  the  roll  of  the 
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M 


3 


m 


Oh,_  had  they  the  tongues  for  to  speak, _  What 
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M&s  ===== 

tales  of  ad  -  ven-ture  they'd  weave! 


But _  now'  they  are 


53 


i 


U 


£ 


an  -  chored 


And  slum  -  ber  a  -  lee.. 


to  sleep 
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Like  Song  For  The  Mira,  the  song’s  structure  states  two  verses  before  moving  to  the 
chorus.  The  triple  meter  and  similar  melodic  structure  give  this  piece  the  same  lilting 
feel  as  MacGillivray’s  other  song  and  it  has  been  included  in  the  same  folksong 
collection  from  Nova  Scotia.53  The  melody  is  narrow  in  range  spanning  no  more  than 
an  octave  and  incorporating  skips  no  bigger  than  a  fourth,  but  it  still  uses  similar 
small  leaps  in  the  line  to  mimic  the  rock  of  the  waves  under  the  boat  described  in  the 
song’s  text  and  like  Song  For  The  Mira,  it  ends  on  the  dominant,  creating  a  circle 
which  reflects  the  perpetual  nature  of  ships  going  to  sea  and  the  cycle  of  life  in  the 
Maritimes.  As  with  Rise  Again ,  the  melodic  line  and  rhythm  follows  the  text  and  the 
syncopation  follows  the  liberties  that  are  likely  taken  by  a  folksinger  performing  the 
piece.  The  text  illustrates  the  picturesque  harbours  of  the  Nova  Scotian  coast. 

The  Settings 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  settings  have  been  selected  by  composers  from 
across  the  country  with  an  attempt  to  examine  an  equal  representation  of  pieces  from 
each  region  of  Canada,  those  regions  being  the  Maritimes  (six  composers/arrangers), 
Central  Canada  (three  composers/arrangers),  and  Western  Canada  (three 
composers/arrangers).  Appendix  A  provides  an  overview  of  various  pieces  which  are 
available  using  eastern  Canadian  folksongs  and  which  have  features  similar  to  the 
pieces  discussed  in  this  study. 


53  Ibid.,  “Song  For  the  Mira,”  148  and  “Away  From  the  Roll  Of  The  Sea,”  154. 
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A:  East  Coast  Settings 

The  six  selections  that  will  be  discussed  by  east  coast  composers  and 
arrangers  all  have  similar  characteristics,  despite  the  fact  that  four  of  the  six  are 
arrangements  of  contemporary  folk  tunes  and  not  the  traditional  songs  that  other 
arrangers  have  chosen  to  set.  The  reason  for  this  choice  is  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
find  traditional  folksongs  set  by  Maritime  composers.  Folk  music  is  an  ever- 
changing  genre  on  the  east  coast,  and  eastern  arrangers  often  have  the  first  exposure 
to  new  melodies.  They  frequently  use  these  new  tunes,  especially  songs  made 
popular  by  artists  like  Stan  Rogers,  Anne  Murray,  and  the  Rankin  Family  as  new 
material  for  arrangements  instead  of  the  more  traditional  tunes.  The  settings  of  the 
contemporary  pieces  are  very  similar  to  the  settings  of  the  traditional  songs  and 
therefore  could  be  used  as  a  good  representation  of  the  east  coast  style  for  the  purpose 
of  this  study. 

Five  east  coast  composers  and  arrangers  have  been  selected  for  this  paper. 
Lydia  Adams  is  one  of  the  most  well-known  choral  conductors  in  Canada  and  is 
currently  the  conductor  of  the  Elmer  Iseler  Singers  and  the  Amadeus  Choir  in 
Toronto,  Ontario.  She  grew  up  in  Glace  Bay,  Nova  Scotia  and  completed  her 
undergraduate  work  in  music  at  Mount  Allison  University  in  Sackville,  New 
Brunswick.  She  furthered  her  studies  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  and  the  National 
Opera  Studio  in  London,  England.  She  has  worked  with  many  celebrated  Canadian 
composers  such  as  R.  Murray  Schafer,  Harry  Somers,  Ruth  Watson  Henderson, 
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Eleanor  Daley,  and  Srul  Irving  Glick  and  has  conducted  many  award-winning 
compact  discs  featuring  the  music  of  these  composers.54 

Stuart  Calvert  was  also  bom  is  Glace  Bay,  Nova  Scotia  and  attended  the 
American  Boys  Choir  School  in  Princeton,  NJ  before  doing  his  Bachelor  of  Music 
degree  at  Brandon  University  in  Manitoba.  He  has  composed  music  for  BBC 
Television  and  has  composed  and  arranged  pieces  for  such  ensembles  as  the  Elmer 
Iseler  Singers,  the  Toronto  Children’s  Choir,  the  Bach  Choir  (London,  England),  and 
the  Cape  Breton  Chorale.55 

Adlister  MacGillivray  is  a  songwriter,  guitarist,  and  singer  with  professional 
Celtic  music  groups.  He  has  published  five  folksong  collections  in  which  he  was 
responsible  for  the  selection  of  the  songs,  the  arrangements,  and  the  biographical  and 
photographic  content.  His  music  has  been  adopted  and  performed  by  many  popular 
east  coast  performing  groups.56 

Donald  Cook  is  an  active  music  educator  and  administrator,  church  organist, 
composer,  arranger,  and  choral  director  based  in  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland.  He,  too, 
earned  his  undergraduate  degree  from  Mount  Allison  University  and  went  on  to 
complete  a  PhD  in  musicology  at  King’s  College,  University  of  London  in  England. 
He  is  now  the  principal  of  the  Western  Ontario  Conservatory  of  Music.57 


54  All  biographical  information  taken  from:  Verity  Graphics,  “Lydia  Adams,  Conductor,”  The  Elmer 
Iseler  Singers,  http://www.elmeriselersingers.com/adams_l.html  (accessed  on  June  26,  2007). 

55  All  biographical  information  taken  from:  Smudge  Web  Designs,  “Biography,”  Stuart  Calvert, 
http://www.stuartcalvert.co.uk/htmhbiography.html  (accessed  on  June  26,  2007). 

56  All  biographical  information  taken  from:  Allister  MacGillivray,  The  Nova  Scotian  Song  Collection, 
2. 

57  All  biographical  information  taken  from:  Memorial  University  of  Newfoundland,  “Donald  Frederick 
Cook,”  President’s  Report  1999-2000  Honour  Roll,  http://www.mun.ca/president/99- 
OOreport/honor/honorary_cook.html  (accessed  on  June  26,  2007). 
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Finally,  Gary  Ewer  is  a  school  music  teacher  and  received  his  undergraduate 
degree  from  Dalhousie  University.  He  decided  to  further  his  studies  in  composition 
at  McGill  University  and  then  returned  to  his  native  town  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia  to 
teach  at  the  Maritime  Conservatory  of  Music.  He  presently  conducts  three  choirs  and 
is  the  director  of  the  St.  Patrick’s  High  School  Concert  Band,  the  Halifax  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  is  on  staff  at  the  fine  arts  department  of  the  Halifax  School  Board.58 

The  six  pieces  to  be  discussed  are  Adams’  We  Rise  Again,  Calvert’s  four-part 
mixed  voiced  setting  of  Song  For  The  Mira  as  well  as  his  four-part  men’s  chorus 
setting,  MacGillivray’  s  Away  From  the  Roll  of  the  Sea,  Cook’s  She ’s  Like  the 
Swallow,  and  Ewer’s  The  Blackbird.  Adams’  arrangement  was  selected  because  the 
song  was  made  popular  by  the  Rankin  Family  and  her  arrangement  holds  very  true  to 
the  Rankin  performance.  Calvert’s  settings  of  Song  For  The  Mira  were  selected  for 
similar  reasons  as  the  pieces  are  very  true  to  Anne  Murray’s  performance  and  are 
well-known  across  the  country. 

MacGillivray’ s  setting  of  Away  From  the  Roll  of  the  Sea  was  selected  because 
it  was  done  by  the  original  composer  of  the  folksong  and  therefore  very  much  reflects 
the  intent  of  the  folksong.  It  is  also  well-known  throughout  the  Maritimes  due  to  its 
topical  content  but  it  has  not  been  recorded  by  any  major  artist  widely  known  in  the 
rest  of  Canada.  It  is  similar  in  content  to  traditional  songs  but  not  a  contemporary  hit 
so  the  selection  of  this  piece  provides  a  contrast  to  the  other  pieces  already 
mentioned. 


58  All  biographical  information  from:  “Gary  Ewer,”  The  Blackbird,  editorial  comments,  (Don  Mills, 
ON:  McCroarty  Music  Publishing  Canada,  2000),  2. 
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The  arrangements  by  Cook  and  Ewer  were  selected  because  they  are  settings 
of  the  traditional  folksongs.  Cook’s  arrangement  was  also  chosen  because  it  was 
published  by  Memorial  University,  adding  a  Newfoundland  perspective  to  the  study. 
Ewer  is  based  out  of  Halifax  and  his  work  gives  an  added  dimension  beyond  the 
borders  of  Cape  Breton  to  this  study. 

Interestingly,  all  of  the  selected  settings  by  the  east  coast  writers  have  similar 
characteristics.  Each  piece  gave  the  verse  text  to  either  a  soloist  or  a  single  section 
and  the  function  of  the  choir  was  to  provide  harmonic  support  to  the  melody. 
Supporting  choral  parts  were  sung  on  an  open  vowel,  with  the  exception  of  Cook’s 
arrangement  of  She  \ s  Like  the  Swallow  (see  Example  8),  in  which  he  sets  the 
accompanying  choral  lines  to  the  text  “fly,  swallow”  and  “love  my  love.” 

Example  8.  Donald  F.  Cook,  She ’s  Like  the  Swallow,  bars  1-19. 


Plaintively  J  =  40 
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However,  if  the  tempo  is  taken  into  consideration,  the  words  would  be  obscured  and 
the  vowel  prolonged  since  the  word  is  often  extended  over  many  beats,  thereby 
creating,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  effect  of  singing  on  an  open  vowel. 

In  all  six  arrangements,  the  choir  breaks  from  its  accompanimental  role  in  the 
refrain  to  provide  a  homophonic  texture  in  which  the  text  is  equally  present  in  all 
voices;  this  technique  preserves  the  qualities  of  the  original  folksong.  In  Adams’  We 
Rise  Again  (see  Example  9),  the  choir  states  the  text  and  music  of  the  refrain  three 
times  with  the  only  variation  being  a  key  change  for  the  final  chorus. 

Example  9.  Lydia  Adams,  We  Rise  Again,  choral  and  solo  parts,  bars  19-27. 

19 


song, _  We  rise  a- gain  in  the  waves  out  on  the  o  -  cean,  and  then _  we  rise  a- gain. 
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This  reflects  the  nature  of  the  lively  kitchen  parties  held  in  the  Maritimes  in  which  a 
song  leader  would  sing  the  verses  and  everyone  would  join  in  on  the  choruses, 
usually  following  the  same  harmonic  structure  with  each  repetition.  The  harmony  is 
quite  standard  in  all  six  cases,  following  a  basic  I-IV-V  progression,  making  it  very 
predictable  and  accessible.  It  sounds  very  much  like  a  hymn  setting,  which  is  entirely 
reasonable  since  the  church  is  still  a  large  part  of  Maritime  life;  it  stands  to  reason 
that  the  influence  of  this  music  would  extend  to  choral  arrangements  of  their 
folksongs. 

Furthermore,  the  melodic  lines  of  the  contemporary  choral  settings  closely 
follow  those  of  both  the  original  folk  artist  who  performed  the  piece  as  in  the  case  of 
Song  For  The  Mira  (Anne  Murray)  and  We  Rise  Again  (The  Rankin  Family)  as  well 
as  the  way  the  folksong  was  written  by  the  contemporary  composers.  There  is  little 
rhythmic  syncopation  in  the  line  and  the  underlying  parts  lack  rhythmic  complexity. 

The  accompaniments  are  very  simple  as  well.  The  piano  part  provides 
arpeggiated  chords  and  functions  similarly  to  a  guitar  strumming  pattern,  lending 
harmonic  support  but  not  contributing  other  melodic  elements  which  would  obscure 
the  melodic  line  of  the  folksong.  This  also  hearkens  back  to  the  kitchen  party  type  of 
setting,  allowing  basic  understanding  of  chords  and  accompaniment  figures  to  be  a 
part  of  the  arrangement. 

In  Song  For  The  Mira,  Calvert  has  also  incorporated  the  use  of  a  flute  or  oboe 
to  complement  the  accompaniment  of  the  piece.  This  intensifies  the  sense  of  longing 
which  pervades  the  text,  including  phrases  like  “Can  you  imagine  a  piece  of  the 
universe,  more  fit  for  princes  and  Kings?  I’ll  trade  you  ten  of  your  cities  for  Marion 
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Bridge  and  the  pleasure  it  brings;”  and  “I  wish  I  was  with  them  again.”  The  trills  and 
ornamentations  are  likely  meant  to  evoke  the  sounds  of  the  birds  on  the  island.  The 
sweeping  melodic  lines  create  a  sense  of  the  wind  (which  never  stops  on  Cape 
Breton)  and  this  creates  the  momentum  which  fills  the  spaces  of  a  rather  barren 
melodic  line  of  the  song  (see  Example  10). 


Example  10.  Stuart  Calvert,  Song  For  The  Mira,  bars  34-41. 


gins,  I  wish  I _  was  with  then_  a  -  gain. 

Ewer’s  arrangement  of  The  Blackbird  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  settings 
because  of  the  arpeggiated  chords  in  the  piano  accompaniment,  the  verse  sung  in 
unison  by  a  semi-chorus  or  by  a  soloist,  and  the  entry  of  the  full  choir  in  triadic 
harmony  on  the  refrain,  stating  the  text  and  melody  homophonically.  While  there  is 
no  third  chorus,  the  third  and  final  verse  changes  key  (just  as  the  final  chorus 
modulated  in  the  Adams  arrangement).  The  harmony  is  simple  and  the  intent  of 
community  singing  is  realized  in  the  unison  lines,  as  it  is  in  the  other  settings.  In 
contrast  to  the  other  pieces,  The  Blackbird  was  written  for  a  two-part,  treble  choir 
instead  of  in  four-part  harmony. 


c 
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To  summarize,  the  arrangements  by  east-coast  writers  hold  true  to  the 
structure  of  the  folksong.  Harmony,  choral  parts,  and  accompaniments  are  all  created 
to  allow  the  melodic  line  to  dominate  the  piece  and  the  story  of  the  song  to  be  heard. 
The  simplicity  of  the  melodic  line  is  complemented  by  the  simplicity  of  the 
arrangement. 

B:  Central  Canadian  Settings 

In  contrast,  the  selected  settings  by  central  Canadian  composers  and  arrangers 
are  as  complex  as  the  chosen  eastern  settings  are  simple.  There  are  two  distinct 
camps  in  the  central  Canadian  (mainly  Ontario)  pieces  -  writing  for  adult  ensembles 
and  writing  for  children’s  choirs.  Of  the  composers  and  arrangers  selected  for  this 
study,  Harry  Somers  and  Derek  Healey  both  wrote  for  adult  groups  and  John  Govedas 
wrote  for  children’s  choirs. 

Harry  Somers  was  born  in  Toronto  and  began  early  studies  in  piano  at  the 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music,  eventually  completing  his  work  with  Darius  Milhaud 
in  Paris,  France.  He  died  in  1999  but  left  a  large  legacy  of  works  for  choirs  and 
orchestras  as  well  as  a  wealth  of  music  for  film.  He  received  a  number  of  honorary 
doctorates  and  the  Order  of  Canada  for  his  contributions  to  Canadian  music.  He  was 
also  a  founding  member  of  the  Canadian  League  of  Composers.59 

Derek  Healey,  a  native  of  England,  emigrated  to  Canada  in  1969  where  he 
completed  a  doctorate  in  music  at  the  University  of  Toronto  following  his  studies  at 

59  All  biographical  information  taken  from:  Canadian  Music  Centre,  “Harry  Somers,”  Canadian  Music 
Centre  Biographies, 

http:  //www .  musiccentre .  ca/apps/index.  cfm?fuseaction=composer  .F  A_dsp_biography&authpeopleid=  1 
235&by=S  (accessed  on  June  26,  2007). 
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the  Royal  College  of  Music  in  London  (co-incidentally,  the  same  school  at  which 
Lydia  Adams  studied).  He  taught  music  at  the  universities  of  Toronto,  Victoria,  and 
Guelph  and  has  composed  works  in  most  genres.  His  pieces  are  published  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  the  United  States.60 

John  Govedas  was  a  collaborative  pianist  for  children’s  choirs  in  the  Toronto 
area  and  became  the  main  accompanist  for  the  ensembles  of  the  Toronto  School 
Board.  He  completed  his  music  studies  at  the  University  of  Toronto  in  choral 
composition  and  his  work  was  known  in  the  community  as  challenging  and 
compelling  music  for  children’s  ensembles.  He  died  in  2005  at  the  age  of  fifty-five.61 

In  general,  the  arrangements  by  these  composers  feature  much  more 
counterpoint  and  choral  vocal  effects  in  the  writing  than  what  was  seen  in  the  selected 
east  coast  arrangements.  Also,  it  is  more  common  to  find  the  folksongs  included  as 
part  of  a  set  of  Canadian  folk  music.  Of  the  pieces  selected  for  the  purposes  of  this 
study,  only  one  stands  alone  as  a  solitary  composition;  the  rest  fall  into  sets  or 
medleys,  as  outlined  in  Appendix  A. 

Somers’  setting  of  She ’s  Like  the  Swallow  from  5  Songs  of  the  Newfoundland 
Outports  was  selected  because  of  the  techniques  he  uses  in  composition,  his  location 
as  a  composer,  and  its  inclusion  in  a  set  (all  of  the  songs  are  taken  from  Kenneth 
Peacock’s  extensive  three-volume  set  of  songs  from  Newfoundland).  Somers  begins 
simply  by  stating  the  traditional  melody  in  the  soprano  and  alto  voices.  The  alto  line 

60  All  biographical  information  taken  from:  Procan,  “Derek  Healey,”  Canadian  Music  Centre 
Biographies,  http://www.musiccentre.ca/apps/index.  cfm?fuseaction=composer.FA_dsp_biography&aut 
hpeopleid=392&by=H  (accessed  on  June  26,  2007). 

61  All  biographical  information  taken  from:  Catherine  Dunphy,  “John  Govedas,  55:  A  Force  of  Nature 
with  88  Keys,”  The  Star. Com,  http://www.thestar.com/Obituary/AtoG/article/108072  (accessed  on 
June  27,  2007). 
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then  breaks  away  from  the  melody,  moving  the  harmony  into  two  parts  as  the  melody 
ascends.  This  is  complemented  during  the  transition  from  verse  one  to  verse  two  by 
the  entrance  of  the  men’s  voices  singing  a  melodic  fragment  and  creating  the  close 
harmonies  of  seconds  and  fourths  which  is  maintained  throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  piece  (see  Example  1 1). 


Example  1 1 .  Harry  Somers,  She 's  Like  the  Swallow  from  5  Songs  of  The 
Newfoundland  Outports ,  choral  parts,  bars  25-30. 


Fly  Swal  -  low  Twas 


The  choral  writing  gradually  becomes  more  complex  and  the  melody  becomes 
more  obscured  throughout  the  second  verse.  The  women  state  the  melodic  line  using 
harmony  based  on  fourths  established  in  the  transition  at  a  piano  dynamic,  but  the 


§ 
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men  shout  virtual  commands  to  the  swallow  at  a  forte  dynamic  and  at  irregular 
rhythmic  intervals  that  begin  on  weak  beats  or  offbeats  (see  Example  12). 


Example  12.  Harry  Somers,  She ' s  Like  the  Swallow  from  5  Songs  of  The 
Newfoundland  Outports,  choral  parts,  bars  52-66. 


63  ^  dim. 


three.  She  gave  her  heart  in  com  -  pan  - 

dim. 


Now 


Fly 
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The  harmony  of  the  fourths  could  represent  the  tuning  of  a  fiddle,  where  each  string  is 
a  fourth  apart.  The  irregular  rhythm  could  be  a  reflection  of  other  folk-like 
accompaniments  such  as  spoons  or  drums  and  these  effect  highlight  the  melody. 
Somers  sets  verse  three  by  having  all  parts  sing  homophonically,  but  in  a  very 
rhythmic  style  that  incorporates  shifting  metres.  The  melody  becomes  fragmented 
and  pointilistic  as  Somers  uses  the  rhythmic  features  established  by  the  men  in  the 
second  verse  to  set  the  third  verse  (see  Example  13). 

Example  1 3 .  Harry  Somers,  She 's  Like  the  Swallow  from  5  Songs  of  The 
Newfoundland  Outports,  choral  parts,  bars  77-89. 
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By  the  fourth  verse,  while  the  melody  is  no  longer  fragmented,  Somers  has 
altered  the  tune  significantly  so  that  it  is  no  longer  recognizable,  and  the  rhythm  has 
become  very  complex,  changing  metre  regularly.  Perhaps  the  rhythmic  alterations 
are  to  reflect  the  sobs  of  the  young  woman  as  she  contemplates  her  position  in  society 
as  an  unwed,  pregnant  woman  (see  Example  14). 


Example  14.  Harry  Somers,  She ’s  Like  the  Swallow  from  5  Songs  of  The 
Newfoundland  Outports,  soprano  line,  bars  103-119. 
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now  my  ap-ron  is  to _  tny  chin,  My  love  pas-  ses _ _  by  and  won't  call  in.". 


Somers  ends  the  piece  using  the  concept  of  the  supporting  accompaniment  of 
prolonged  vowels  that  the  eastern  arrangers  employ  in  their  arrangements;  however 
Somers  extends  this  by  sustaining  the  less  harmonically  consonant  intervals  of 
seconds  and  fourths  first  heard  in  the  transition  from  verse  one  to  verse  two.  The 
dissonant,  drawn  out  harmonies  extend  to  the  end  of  the  piece  where  Somers 
concludes  with  the  combination  of  a  diminished  interval  and  a  minor  seventh. 

Somers  describes  his  writing  as  falling  into  three  levels: 


[o]n  one  level  my  approach  has  been  what  I  call  'community  music'  or 
'music  for  use:'  for  example  music  for  amateurs  and  music  for  school 
use.  On  a  second  level  I've  created  'functional  music,'  in  the  specific 
sense:  music  for  television,  films  and  theatre,  where  the  composition 
has  to  work  in  company  with  another  medium  and  serve  the  demands 
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of  that  medium.  On  a  third  level  I  have  created  without  consideration 
for  any  limitations,  sometimes  completely  experimentally,  sometimes 
extending  the  line  of  a  particular  direction  on  which  I  had  been 
working  through  a  series  of  works.62 

With  this  piece,  he  managed  to  combine  “music  for  use”  with  his  third  level  of 
composition  and  crafted  an  arrangement  which  used  familiar  elements  found  in  the 
arrangements  by  eastern  composers  but  extended  these  elements  in  an  experimental 
rather  than  traditional  way. 

Similarly,  Derek  Healey’s  setting  of  Get  To  Bed  from  Six  Canadian  Folk 
Songs  was  selected  for  this  study  because  of  the  way  in  which  Healey  alters  the 
original  folksong.  In  this  setting  of  a  Nova  Scotian  folksong  taken  from  Helen 
Creighton’s  collection,  Maritime  Folk  Songs,  Healey  experiments  with  the  rhythm  of 
the  folksong  and  the  sounds  of  the  words  in  the  text  (see  Example  15). 


Example  1 5 .  Derek  Healey,  Get  To  Bed  from  Six  Canadian  Folk  Songs,  choral  parts, 
bars  74-83. 


62  Canadian  Music  Centre,  “Harry  Somers,”  accessed  on  June  26,  2007. 
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While  the  melody  is  often  distinguishable,  Healey  underpins  it  with  rhythmic 
interjections  in  the  underlying  choral  parts  and  in  the  piano  accompaniment,  giving 
the  piece  a  sense  of  humour  and  playfulness.  This  is  particularly  evident  at  the  end  of 
the  song  when  Healey  makes  the  rhythmic  interjections  the  focal  point.  The  soft 
dynamic  draws  in  the  audience  and  the  ensemble  is  teasing  them  with  the  short 
snippets  of  sound. 


He  writes  of  his  own  style: 


[t]he  first  pieces  with  which  I  am  satisfied  were  written  in  the 
Neo-Classic  style,  a  style  which  appealed  to  me  coming  from 
an  organist's  background;  the  composers  I  particularly  liked 
were  Hindemith  and  Milhaud.  After  some  four  or  five  years  I 
became  concerned  with  the  strict  limitations  of  classicism  and 
this  resulted  in  a  period  in  Italy  where  I  studied  the  techniques 
of  the  Second  Viennese  and  Post-Webern  schools  with  Boris 
Porena  and  Goffredo  Petrassi.  The  techniques  of  these 
composers  have  stayed  with  me  ever  since  as  a  continuum  on 
which  to  place  other  current  interests,  the  most  important  of 
these  being  ethnic  music  (N.  W.  Canadian  and  other  Pacific 
based  musics)  and  also  techniques  learnt  from  electronic 
music.63 

The  precision  and  balance  of  Get  to  Bed  reflects  the  Petrassi  influence  in 
experimentation  with  post-Webernian  influences  (particularly  the  rhythmically 
intense  music  of  Hindemith  and  Stravinsky).64 

This  rhythmic  experimentation  and  alteration  of  the  melody  is  also  evident  in 
the  folksong  settings  for  children’s  voices  by  central  Canadian  arrangers  and  this  is 
why  Govedas’  setting  of  I  ’se  the  B  ’y,  a  piece  which  has  been  performed  by  choirs  in 


63  Procan,  “Derek  Healey,”  accessed  on  June  27,  2007/ 

64  Enzo  Restagno,  “Petrassi,  Goffredo,”  Grove  Music  Online, 

http://www.grovemusic.com/shared/views/aiticle.html?from:=search&session_search_id=1091280556 
&hitnum=l&section=music.21457  (accessed  on  June  27,  2007). 
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Canada,  Australia,  and  Iceland,65  was  selected  for  this  study.  It  is  a  prime  example  of 
these  features  in  music  for  children’s  choirs. 

Govedas  begins  by  setting  the  melody  of  the  first  verse  in  unison  over  a 
rollicking  piano  accompaniment  in  which  the  chords  are  arpeggiated  in  a  similar 
manner  to  that  of  the  eastern  arrangers.  However,  by  the  second  verse,  Govedas 
begins  experimenting  with  a  counterline  to  the  melody.  He  begins  by  omitting  certain 
words  of  the  second  verse  in  the  alto  line  (measure  fifty-three  in  Example  16)  while 
keeping  the  melody  basically  unaltered. 


Example  16.  John  E.  Govedas,  Vse  the  B  ’y,  choral  parts,  bars  53-68. 
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I  don't  want  your  mag- got- y  fish.  That  s  no  good  for  win  -  ter;  I  could  buy  as  good  as  that 


I  don't  want  your  fish.  That’s  no  good  forwin-  ter.  I  buy  good  as  that 
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Down  in  Bon  -  a  -  vis  -  ter.  Hip  yer  part  -  ner,  Sal  -  ly  Tib-  bo’!  Hip  ycr  part  -  ner. 


Down  in  Bon  -  a  -  vis  -  ter.  Hi  -  pi  -  pi  -  pip  Sal  -  ly! _  ITi  -  pi  -  pi  -  pip 
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Mof  -  ton's  Har  -  bour. 
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Fo  -  go,Twil-lin-gate,  Mof- ton's  Har- bour,  All  a-round  the  cir  -  cle! 


65  Dunphy,  “John  Govedas,”  accessed  on  June  27,  2007. 
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This  line  then  moves  into  a  chromatic  harmony  line  at  measure  sixty-five,  allowing 
Govedas  to  begin  fragmenting  the  melody  of  the  chorus  and  creating  an  alto  line 
which  is  far  more  complex  than  the  melody  of  the  traditional  folksong.  This  complex 
new  line  is  more  prominent  than  the  familiar  tune  because  it  is  placed  above  the 
melody  in  the  soprano  part,  and  the  folksong  lessens  in  importance,  even  though  the 
dynamic  for  the  melody  is  forte  and  the  accompanying  harmonic  line  is  mezzoforte 
(see  Example  16). 

In  the  fourth  verse  Govedas  adds  syncopation  figures,  pitting  two  against  three 
and  creating  a  sense  of  imbalance  in  the  melody  (see  Example  17). 


Example  17.  John  E.  Govedas,  I’se  the  B  ’y,  choral  parts,  bars  1 12-118. 
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This  imbalance  continues  in  the  concluding  section  of  the  arrangement  where  he  uses 
a  similar  pointilistic  approach  to  that  noted  in  the  Somers  and  Healey  settings,  tossing 
fragments  of  the  melody  between  the  soprano  and  the  alto  parts,  or  extending  one 
element  of  the  melody  over  a  bar  for  emphasis.  In  measure  1 14,  Govedas  uses  a 
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glissando  to  begin  an  extension  of  the  “Sam  Oliver”  portion  of  the  text.  This 
glissando  begins  a  rhythmic  displacement  that  places  the  melody  on  a  different  beat 
and  in  a  different  part  of  the  bar  than  normal.  This  alters  the  fundamental  line  of  the 
melody  and  changes  the  traditional  character  of  the  folksong  tune.  No  longer  is  it 
something  to  be  sung  around  a  kitchen  table  with  a  group  of  friends;  it  has  become  a 
piece  of  observable  art,  to  be  enjoyed  at  a  distance  while  maintaining  the  folksong 
sentiment. 

C:  Western  Canadian  Settings 

Moving  further  west,  the  settings  of  the  folksongs  in  the  selections  chosen 
lessen  in  the  complexity  of  the  experimentation,  but  the  medium  in  which  they  are  set 
becomes  more  varied.  This  could  be  a  reflection  of  the  backgrounds  of  the 
composers  selected  for  this  study.  Peter  Bjerring  is  currently  on  the  Music  Faculty  of 
the  University  of  British  Columbia  and  is  a  successful  composer  and  arranger  having 
received  many  commissions  and  performances  of  his  music  which,  for  the  most  part, 
are  choral  works.66 

Ian  McDougall,  bom  in  Calgary,  Alberta,  is  a  jazz  trombonist  who  lives  and 
works  in  Victoria,  British  Columbia.  He  is  currently  working  for  Yamaha  Music  as  a 
trombone  clinician  but  has  recently  retired  from  the  University  of  Victoria  where  he 
taught  trombone,  composition,  and  jazz  studies.  He  also  spent  many  years  as  the  lead 


66  All  biographical  information  taken  from:  Canadian  Music  Centre,  “Peter  Berring,”  Canadian  Music 
Centre  Biographies, 

http :  //www.  musiccentre.  ca/apps/index.  cfm?fuseaction=composer.  F  A_dsp_biography&authpeopleid=  1 
2107&by=B  (accessed  on  June  27,  2007). 
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and  solo  trombonist  with  Rob  McConnell’s  Juno  and  Grammy  award-winning  Boss 
Brass.67 

Ben  McPeek,  originally  from  Trail,  British  Columbia,  is  known  as  Canada’s 
“Jingle  King,”  and  played  a  key  role  in  the  creation  of  Canada’s  commercial  music 
industry.  He  was  also  the  guiding  hand  in  the  creation  of  the  Guild  of  Canadian  Film 
Composers.68  All  of  the  western  composers  selected  for  this  study  come  from  very 
diverse  backgrounds  and  these  influences  are  apparent  in  their  settings  of  the 
Maritime  folksongs. 

Bjerring’s  setting  was  selected  because  of  the  unusual  choice  he  made  in 
combining  the  ever-popular  She ’s  Like  the  Swallow ,  with  the  Salish  Song  of  Longing, 
thereby  uniting  songs  from  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  which  have  similar 
sentiments.69  In  contrast  to  the  central  Canadian  settings,  the  melody  of  the  folksong 
is  easily  heard  and  understood,  but  the  combination  with  a  song  from  a  distinctly 
different  regional  culture  makes  the  setting  specifically  Canadian.  Furthermore,  by 
setting  the  melody  as  a  round  between  the  men  and  women  and  adding  the  Salish 
Song  in  the  solo  voice  above  the  canon,  he  creates  a  musical  plurality  which  reflects 
the  plurality  of  regions  in  the  country  (see  Example  18). 


67  All  biographical  information  taken  from:  “Biography,”  The  Official  Website  of  Trombonist  lan 
McDougall,  http://www.ianmcdougall.com/bio.html  (accessed  on  June  27,  2007). 

68  All  biographical  information  taken  from:  Howard  P  Knopf,  “Ben  McPeek,”  Canadian  Music  Centre 
Biographies, 

http://www.musiccentre.ca/apps/index.  cfm?foseaction=composer.FA_dsp_biography&authpeopleid=l 
066&by=M  (accessed  on  June  1,  2007). 

69  While  the  music  of  the  First  Nations  people  is  not  a  focus  of  this  study,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  Salish  Song  of  Longing  is  a  chant  sung  by  the  Salish  First  Nations  people  from  British  Columbia. 
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Example  18.  Peter  Bj erring,  A  Canadian  Rhapsody,  choral  parts,  bars  215-233. 
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McDougall’s  setting  of  She ’s  Like  the  Swallow  in  his  Three  Canadian 
Folksongs  uses  jazz  harmonies  and  a  major  tonality  in  contrast  to  the  many  settings 
which  are  written  in  minor  modes  and  this  harmonic  variation  was  the  reason  why  it 
was  selected  for  this  study.  Furthermore,  the  instrumentation  calls  for  three  violins, 
viola,  cello,  bass,  and  guitar,  creating  a  soundscape  which  has  greater  potential  for  the 
exploration  of  texture  than  a  cappella  settings  or  settings  with  only  piano 
accompaniment.  The  jazz  harmonies  reflect  the  American  jazz  influence  as  well  as 
the  Third  Stream  jazz  movement  in  Canada  of  which  McDougall  was  a  part.  While 
the  use  of  jazz  is  not  limited  to  arrangers  in  the  western  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  a 
characteristic  element  of  McDougall’s  style  because  of  his  work  in  the  idiom.  Like 
the  eastern  arrangers,  McDougall  uses  an  accompaniment  with  sustained  vowels  to 
support  the  melody,  but  the  jazz  harmonies  give  this  musical  structure  a  different 
style  (see  Example  19). 
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Example  19.  Ian  McDougall,  She  ’ s  Like  the  Swallow  from  Three  Canadian 
Folksongs,  choral  parts,  bars  33-50. 
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Ben  McPeek’ s  arrangement  of  Vse  the  B  ’y  that  Builds  the  Boat  is  the  last  song 
in  his  Suite  for  Chorus  and  Brass  Quintet.  The  accompaniment  is  a  rollicking  sea- 
shanty  figure,  but  when  played  in  a  brass  quintet,  becomes  reminiscent  of  the  brass 
bands  that  flooded  the  prairies  in  the  mid-twentieth  century.  It  was  selected  because 
it  was  the  only  setting  (from  those  found  for  this  study)  of  a  Maritime  folksong  which 
used  brass  as  an  accompaniment  instrument. 

Furthermore,  because  of  McPeek’ s  proclivity  for  jingle- writing,  this  piece  is 
full  of  catchy  tune  snippets,  and  the  opening  functions  almost  as  a  commercial  for 
various  Newfoundland  locales  (see  Example  20).70 


70  Knopf,  Howard  P.,  “Ben  McPeek,”  accessed  on  June  1,  2007. 
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Example  20.  Ben  McPeek,  I'se  the  B  ’y  that  Builds  the  Boat  from  Suite  for  Chorus 
and  Brass  Quintet,  choral  parts,  bars  1-16. 


Where  the  eastern  arrangers  in  this  study  are  more  apt  to  set  contemporary 
folk  songs,  the  rest  of  Canada  seems  to  focus  on  the  traditional  music  found  in  the 
collections.  Central  Canadians  seem  to  rely  on  expressing  these  songs  as  complex  art 
pieces  whereas  the  eastern  arrangements  focus  on  the  group  dynamic  of  singing; 
westerners  draw  upon  a  variety  of  influences  such  as  jazz,  commercial  jingles,  and 
the  songs  of  the  first-nations  people.  Each  piece  selected  shows  some  element  which 
links  to  other  pieces  selected  by  composers  from  the  same  region.  Can  these 
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differences  be  attributed  to  varying  regional  identities  in  which  the  arrangers  work? 
Furthermore,  do  the  songs  selected,  namely  Maritime  and  Newfoundland  folksongs, 
lend  themselves  to  unifying  Canadian  national  identity? 

Canadian  composition  is  very  much  influenced  by  the  ethnic  background  of 
the  people  who  created  the  country  by  building  it  physically  and  spiritually.71  While 
this  study  does  not  address  the  issue  of  settlement,  music,  and  identity  with  the 
Francophone  and  First  Nations  population  of  Canada,  it  does  focus  primarily  on  these 
issues  with  English-speaking  Canada.  It  is  not  surprising  that  in  an  attempt  to  find 
something  to  call  “Canadian”  in  the  Anglophone  realm,  arrangers  would  select  songs 
based  on  the  Irish  and  Scottish  traditions  which  began  the  settlement  of  English- 
speaking  Canada.  The  variety  with  which  arrangers  set  these  songs  can  be  explained 
by  the  “geographical  factors,  by  the  sheer  size  of  a  country  that  is  smaller  only  than 
Russia,  by  wide  open  spaces  where  silence  reigns  and  loneliness  descends  upon  the 
settler.”72  These  outer  landscapes  help  to  shape  individual  composers  with  his  or  her 
own  inner  landscape,  reflecting  the  diversity  of  the  musical  settings  and  creating  an 
innate  sense  of  who  Canadians  are.73  The  differences  in  composition  could  occur  for 
a  variety  of  reasons;  pieces  reflect  the  dominant  culture  of  the  arranger,  and  the 
stronger  traditions  of  the  areas  in  which  individual  composers  live,  in  addition  to  the 
regional  identity  of  the  writer. 

That  still  leaves  the  question  of  whether  the  songs  selected  aid  Canadians  in 
creating  a  national  identity.  Peter  van  den  Honert,  in  an  article  written  in  support  of 

71  Andree  Desautels,  “The  History  of  Canadian  Composition  1610-1967,”  in  Aspects  of  Music  in 
Canada,  ed.  Arnold  Walter  90-142  (Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1969),  90. 

72  Ibid,  90-1. 

73  Ibid,  91. 
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including  folksong  in  the  Canadian  school  music  curriculum,  describes  five  reasons 
why  folksongs  are  valuable. 

1.  Folk  songs  are  not  the  product  of  any  one  period,  but  are  a 
cumulative  expression  of  many  ages.  They  are  classical  in  that 
they  have  withstood  the  test  of  time. 

2.  Since  folk  songs  are  perpetuated  by  oral  transmission,  both  text 
and  tune  are  subject  to  transformation  in  accordance  with  a 
given  community’s  character,  and  are  in  a  constant  state  of 
evolution. 

3.  Folk  songs  are  essentially  simple  and  direct.  They  are  an 
unselfconscious  product  of  a  community. 

4.  Folk  songs  can  constitute  a  bond  among  people  at  all  levels  of 
culture  and  can  lessen  the  gap  between  those  who  profess  to 
enjoy  only  popular  music  and  those  who  profess  to  enjoy  only 
art  music. 

5.  Folk  songs  are  a  complete,  not  embryonic  art  form.  They’re 
not  raw  music  which  can  be  turned  into  works  of  art,  but  are 
works  of  art  themselves  which  can  stand  alone.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  think  of  artistic  expression  only  in  terms  of  formal  training. 
Folk  songs  have  positive,  though  unwritten,  laws,  and 
principles  that  are  unconsciously  obeyed.74 

Van  den  Honert  believes  in  the  universality  of  folksongs  and  this  is  why,  even  though 
western  cultures  may  not  understand  the  terminology  or  the  cultural  elements  of  any 
given  song,  they  are  still  able  to  understand  the  universality  of  the  Maritime  lyric. 
Because  of  this,  there  is  a  very  real  possibility  that  using  these  songs  can  indeed  foster 
a  sense  of  national  identity  across  the  country,  especially  when  combined  with 
elements  which  can  be  regionally  identified,  as  in  the  Bj  erring  and  McDougall 
arrangements.  Furthermore,  folksongs  foster  a  concern  for  musical  traditions  and 


74  Cited  in:  Valerie  Long,  “Choral  Arranging  for  the  Adolescent  Voice:  Selecting  and  Adapting 
Indigenous  Music  for  the  Curriculum,”  in  Sharing  the  Voices:  The  Phenomenon  of  Singing,  ed.  Brian 
A  Roberts,  138-144  (St.  John’s,  NF:  Memorial  University  of  Newfoundland  Press,  1998),  139-40. 
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create  an  awareness  of  social  context  and  community.75  What  better  way  is  there  to 

aid  understanding  within  a  community  in  a  country  as  broad  and  vastly  different  as 

Canada  than  using  music  which  is  universal  in  concept? 

The  existence  of  Canada  has  always  excited  wonder.  Indeed, 
in  conventional  terms,  Canada,  as  a  nation,  is  not  possible. 
Conventional  wisdom  has  it  that  there  have  to  be  unifying  forces  to 
which  one  can  point  -  one  language,  or  one  culture,  or  one  clear 
geographic  region.  If  you  do  not  have  a  single  language  like  the 
Germans,  or  a  dominant  culture,  like  the  French,  then  you  ought,  like 
the  Swiss,  to  have  one  kind  of  scenery  and  to  have  mountains  and 
lakes  for  your  borders.76 

Armour’s  perception  of  national  identity  works  on  the  surface,  but  to  find  a  Canadian 
identity,  one  must  examine  the  country  in  closer  detail.  Canadians  can  find  their 
identity  in  the  novels,  poetry,  paintings,  and  music  which  express  the  regional 
differences,  but  by  so  doing,  draw  the  country  together  because  these  art  forms  foster 
an  understanding  of  the  various  cultures  in  which  Canadians  live.  By  using  Maritime 
folksongs  across  the  country,  Canadians  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  “perceptions  and 
images  we  have  of  ourselves,  as  well  as  the  icons  with  which  we  identify”  and  come 
to  terms  with  that  indefinable  element  of  Canadian  society  which  draws  the  country 
together  77 

Northrop  Frye  has  spoken  of  the  way  in  which  folk  tales  may  be  transformed 
into  myths  and  myths  into  literature  so  that  one  gradually  builds  a  body  of  writing  in 
which  Canadians  can  perceive  their  identities  and  relationships  to  one  another.78 
Folksong  is  transformed  in  the  same  way  and  through  its  use  across  the  nation, 


75  Ibid.,  143. 

76  Armour,  Idea  of  Canada,  137. 

77  Monique  Begin,  “’I  Am  Canadian!’  From  Beer  Commercials  to  Medicare:  In  Search  of  Identity,”  in 
The  Canadian  Distinctiveness  into  the  XXIst  Century,  eds.  Chad  Gaffield  and  Karen  L.  Gould,  173-181 
(Ottawa:  University  of  Ottawa  Press,  2003),  175. 

78  Cited  in:  Armour,  Idea  of  Canada,  140. 
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Canadians  can  begin  to  understand  the  identity  which  both  binds  us  together  and 
acknowledges  our  distinctiveness. 
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Appendix  A  -  Selected  Works  List  of 
Canadian  Compositions  and  Arrangements 
Based  on  Maritime  Folksongs 

This  list  comprises  pieces  both  examined  and  not  examined  in  this  study.  It  is 
not  a  comprehensive  list  of  all  folksong  arrangements  and  compositions  available  in 
Canada. 

Individual  Pieces: 

Adams,  Lydia.  We  Rise  Again .  Words  and  Music  by  Leon  Dubinsky.  Toronto: 

Gordon  V.  Thompson  Limited,  1996. 

Publication  Number:  VA-4018 
Requirements:  SATB  Choir,  Soloist,  Piano 

Anderson,  W.H.  Margery  Maketh  the  Tea.  Vancouver:  Western  Music  Company 
Limited,  1938. 

Publication  Number:  1003 
Requirements:  Unison  Choir 

Bissell,  Keith.  A  Maid  I  Am  In  Love  for  SATB  Choir.  Collected  by  Helen  Creighton. 

Toronto:  Gordon  V.  Thompson  Limited,  1965. 

Publication  Number:  G-407 
Requirements:  SATB  Choir 

- .  Cape  Saint  Mary's  for  SATB  Choir.  Waterloo,  ON:  Waterloo  Music 

Company,  Limited,  1959. 

Publication  Number:  Unknown 
Requirements:  SATB  Choir 

- .  In  Canso  Strait  for  TTBB  Choir.  Waterloo,  ON.  Waterloo  Music  Company 

Limited,  1971. 

Publication  Number:  Unknown 
Requirements:  TTBB  Choir 

Cable,  Howard.  On  the  Grand  Banks  (Traditional  Songs  from  Canada’s  Atlantic 
Coast)  for  Male  Chorus.  New  York:  Chappell  and  Company  Inc.,  1957. 
Publication  Number:  No  1263 
Requirements:  TTBB  Choir 
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Calvert,  Stuart.  Song  For  The  Mira  Words  and  Music  by  Allister 
MacGillivray.  Mississauga,  ON:  Cabot  Trail  Music,  1985. 

Publication  Number:  VEI-1080 
Requirements :  SATB  Choir,  Piano 

- .  Song  For  The  Mira.  Words  and  Music  by  Allister 

MacGillivray.  Toronto:  Gordon  V.  Thompson  Limited,  1994. 

Publication  Number:  VG-610 
Requirements:  TTBB  Choir,  Piano 

Chatman,  Stephen.  John  Kanaka  for  SATB  Choir.  Toronto:  Gordon  V  Thompson 
Music,  1985. 

Publication  Number:  V.E.1. 1083 
Requirements:  SATB  Choir 

Cook,  Donald  F.  She ’s  Like  the  Swallow  for  SATB  Choir.  Waterloo,  ON:  Waterloo 
Music  Company,  Limited,  1981. 

Publication  Number:  Unknown 
Requirements :  SATB  Choir 

Ewer,  Gary.  The  Blackbird.  Don  Mills,  ON:  McCroarty  Music  Publishing  Canada, 
2000. 

Publications  Number:  MMP-23 
Requirements:  SA  Choir,  Piano 

Fleming,  R.  A  Kangaroo  Sat  on  an  Oak  for  SATB  Choir.  Oakville,  ON:  Leslie  Music 
Supply,  1960. 

Publication  Number:  No.  5029 
Requirements:  SATB  Choir 

Govedas,  John  E.  I’se  the  B  ’y  for  SA  Choir.  Toronto:  Gordon  V.  Thompson  Limited, 
1996. 

Publication  Number:  VG-267 
Requirements:  SA  Choir,  Piano 

Johnston,  Richard.  She ’ s  Like  the  Swallow.  Canadian  Music  Centre. 

Publication  Number:  Unpublished;  CMC  Call  Number  MV  6000  J73sh 
Requirements:  SSA  Choir 

MacGillivray,  Allister.  Away  From  the  Roll  of  the  Sea.  Mississauga, 

ON:  Cabot  Trail  Music,  1988. 

Publication  Number:  VEI-1 1 10 
Requirements:  SATB  Choir,  Piano 
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Smail,  Ron.  Fogarty 's  Cove  for  SATB  Choir.  Words  and  Music  by  Stand  Rogers. 

New  Westminster,  BC:  Cypress  Publishing,  1997. 

Publication  Number:  CP  103  2 
Requirements:  SATB  Choir 

Specht,  Judy.  She ’s  Like  the  Swallow  for  Three  Equal  Parts.  Toronto:  Gordon  V. 

Thompson  Limited,  1986. 

Publication  Number:  G-236 

Requirements:  SSA  Choir,  Piano,  Orchestral  accompaniment  available  on  rental 

- .  The  Saucy  Sailor  for  SSAA  Choir.  Toronto:  Gordon  V.  Thompson  Limited, 

1986. 

Publication  Number:  G-237 

Requirements:  Unison  with  short  sections  in  2,  3,  and  4  parts  Choir,  Piano 

Watson,  Ruth.  Mary  Ann.  Toronto:  Gordon  V 
Thompson  Limited,  1975. 

Publication  Number:  El.  1035 
Requirements:  SATB  Choir,  Piano 


Medleys: 

Bjerring,  Peter.  A  Canadian  Rhapsody  for  SATB  Choir.  Toronto:  Gordon  V. 
Thompson  Limited,  1995. 

1.  Vive  la  Canadienne! 

2.  Un  Canadien  Errant 

3 .  When  the  Ice-Worms  Nest  gain 

4.  Salish  Song  of  Longing 

5.  She’s  Like  the  Swallow 

6.  En  Roulant  Ma  Boule 
Publication  Number:  VG-479 
Requirements:  SATB  Choir,  Piano 

Cable,  Howard.  Sing-Sea  to  Sea.  Dedicated  to  the  Toronto  Children’s  Chorus. 
Toronto:  Gordon  V  Thompson  Limited,  1984. 

1.  I’se  the  B’y  and  Bonavist’  Harbour  (Newfoundland) 

2.  Un  Canadien  Errant  (Quebec) 

3.  The  Black  Fly  Song  (Ontario) 

4.  The  Red  River  Valley  (Manitoba) 

5.  Alberta  Homestead  and  Up  the  Yucletaw  (Alberta) 

6.  Great  Grandma  (British  Columbia) 

Publication  Number:  G-322 

Requirements:  SSA  Choir,  Orchestra  (Piccolo,  2  Flutes,  2  Oboes,  English  Horn,  2 
Clarinets,  Bass  Clarinet,  2  Bassoons,  Contra-bassoon,  4  Homs,  3  Trumpets,  3 
Trombones,  Tuba,  Timpani,  Percussion,  2  Violins,  Viola,  Violincello,  Bass 
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Johnston,  Richard.  Canada  Is  Singing:  A  Medley  of  Canadian  Folk  Songs.  Waterloo, 
ON:  Waterloo  Music  Company  Limited,  1965. 

1 .  Land  of  the  Silver  Birch 

2.  Bury  Me  Not 

3.  I’ve  Danced  and  Danced  -  J’ai  tant  danse 

4.  I  Have  Picked  a  Lovely  Rosebud  -  J’ai  cueilli  la  belle  rose 

5.  Jack  Was  Every  Inch  a  Sailor 
Publication  Number:  Unknown 
Requirements:  SATB  Choir,  Piano 


Sets: 

Anderson,  Jean.  Five  Canadian  Folksongs  for  SATB  and  Optional  Piano.  Canadian 
Music  Centre,  1989. 

1 .  Vive  la  Candienne 

2.  Once  a  Canadian  Lad 

3.  Ah!  Si  mon  moine  voulait  danser! 

4.  She’s  Like  the  Swallow 

5.  Lots  of  fish  in  Bonavist’  Harbour 

Publication  Number:  Unpublished;  CMC  Call  Number  MV  6101  A547fi 
Requirements:  SATB  Choir,  Piano  (optional) 

- .  Five  Canadian  Folksongs  for  Women ’s  Voices.  Canadian  Music  Centre, 

1990. 

1 .  The  morning  dew 

2.  En  roulant  ma  boule 

3 .  White  man,  let  me  go 

4.  A  la  claire  fontaine 

5.  A  great  big  sea  hove  in  Long  Beach 

Publication  Number:  Unpublished;  CMC  Call  Number  MV  6101  A547fiv 
Requirements:  SSA  Choir,  Piano 

Bissell,  Keith.  A  Canadian  Folk  Song  Suite  for  Treble  Voices.  Dedicated  to  Ned 
Hanson  and  the  Toronto  Boys  Choir.  Canadian  Music  Centre,  1976. 

1 .  Young  Macdonald  (Glengarry,  Ontario)  -  Edith  Fowke,  “Penguin 
Book  of  Canadian  Folk  Songs,  1973) 

2.  Mary  Ann  (Quebec) 

3.  Le  Batiment  Merveilleux  (Quebec) 

4.  Do  You  See  That  There  Bird?  (Nova  Scotia)  -  Helen  Creighton 
“Maritime  Folk  Songs” 

5.  Madam,  Madam,  You  Came  Courting  (Nova  Scotia) 

Publication  Number:  Unpublished;  CMC  Call  Number  MV  6101  B623ca 
Requirements:  SSA  Choir,  Piano 
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Bissell,  Keith.  Two  Canadian  Folk  Songs  for  SATB  Choir.  Toronto:  Gordon  V. 
Thompson  Limited,  1961. 

1 .  The  False  Young  Man 

2.  J’entends  le  Moulin 
Publication  Number:  G-404 
Requirements:  SATB  Choir 

- .  Five  Canadian  Folk  Songs  for  Soprano-Alto  and  Piano.  Commissioned  By 

Riki  Turofsky  and  Judi  Forst  on  a  Grant  from  the  Ontario  Arts  Council. 
Canadian  Music  Centre,  1974. 

1.  Blow,  Soft  South  Wind  (Gaelic  Folk  Song) 

2.  She’s  Like  the  Swallow  (Newfoundland) 

3 .  Si  J’avais  le  Batteau 

4.  Love  Is  Easy  (Ontario) 

5.  Seventeen  Come  Sunday 

Publication  Number:  Unpublished;  CMC  Call  Number  MV  2101  B623fi 
Requirements:  SA  Choir,  Piano 

Chatman,  Stephen.  Five  Canadian  Folk  Songs  for  SATB  Choir.  Commissioned  for  the 
Vancouver  Chamber  Choir,  Jon  Washburn,  Director.  London,  ON:  Jaymar 
Music  Limited,  1996. 

1.  A  la  volette  (02.396) 

2.  Prairie  Land  (02.397) 

3.  An  Old  Man  He  Courted  Me  (02.398) 

4.  She’s  Like  the  Swallow  (02.399) 

5.  Lukey’s  Boat  (02.400) 

Publication  Number:  Published  Individually  -  see  above 
Requirements:  SATB  Choir 

Coakley,  Donald.  Three  Canadian  Folk  Songs  for  SATB  Choir.  Oakville,  ON:  Leslie 
Music  Supply  Inc.,  1989. 

1 .  Donkey  Riding  LEC  117 

2.  The  Winter’s  Gone  and  Past  LEC  118 

3.  Rattle  on  the  Stovepipe.  LEC  119 
Publication  Number:  Published  Individually  -  See  Above 
Requirements:  SATB  Choir 

Coulthard,  Jean.  Three  Ballades  From  the  Maritimes.  Commissioned  by  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corporation  for  Jon  Washburn  and  the  Vancouver  Chamber 
Choir,  Autumn  1979. 

1 .  Dirge  (Lost  Jimmy  Whalen) 

2.  Serenade  (The  Pirate’s  Serenade) 

3 .  Music  for  Dancing  (There’ s  Pork  in  the  Cupboard) 

Publication  Number:  Unpublished;  CMC  Call  Number  MV  6000  C855th 
Requirements:  SATB  Choir 
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Freedman,  Harry.  Bluegreenwhite:  Songs  of  the  Eastern  Provinces.  Toronto:  Anerca 
Press,  1983. 

1 .  Drimindown  (Maritimes) 

2.  I  Went  to  the  Market  (Quebec) 

3.  Who  Is  At  My  Window  Weeping  (Newfoundland) 

4.  Petite  Hirondelle  (Quebec) 

5.  La-bas  Sur  Ces  Montagnes  (Quebec) 

Publication  Number:  Unknown 
Requirements:  SATB  Choir 

Healey,  Derek.  Six  Canadian  Folk  Songs  for  SATB  Choir.  Toronto:  Gordon  V. 
Thompson  Limited,  1973. 

1 .  Salish  Song  (Southern  BC)  E.I  1017 

2.  The  Jovial  Young  Saiior  (Nova  Scotia)  E.I  1018 

3.  Eskimo  Hunting  Song  (Baker  Lake)  E.I  1019 

4.  Get  To  Bed  (Nova  Scotia)  E.I  1020 

5.  The  Banks  of  Loch  Erin  (Newfoundland)  E.I  1021 

6.  Danse  Mon  Moine,  Danse!  (Quebec)  E.I  1022 
Publication  Number:  Published  Individually  -  See  Above 
Requirements:  SATB  Choir,  Piano  (optional) 

- .  Six  Canadian  Folk  Songs  for  SATB  Choir  Set  2.  Dedicated  to  the  memory  of 

Elmer  Iseler.  Canadian  Music  Centre,  1998. 

1 .  The  First  Dance  (Northern  BC) 

2.  Save  Your  Money  (Ontario) 

3 .  The  Maiden’s  Lament  (Newfoundland) 

4.  Lisette  (Quebec) 

5.  Weather  Chant  (Northwest  Territories) 

6.  Harbour  Grace  Diddling  (Nova  Scotia) 

Publication  Number:  Unpublished;  CMC  Call  Number  MV  6101  H434six 
Requirements:  SATB  Choir,  Piano  (optional) 

Holman,  Derek.  Three  Canadian  Folk  Songs  Arranged for  Mixed  Choir.  Toronto: 
Gordon  V.  Thompson  Limited,  1982. 

1 .  The  Greenland  Whale  (G-43 1) 

2.  The  False  Bride  (Collected  by  Maud  Karpeles)  (G-432) 

3.  The  Bluebird  (From  Songs  of  the  Miramichi)  (G-433) 

Publication  Number:  Published  Individually  -  See  Above 
Requirements: 

McDougall,  Ian.  Three  Canadian  Folksongs.  Canadian  Music  Centre. 

1.  The  Stormy  Scenes  of  Winter 

2.  She’s  Like  the  Swallow 

3 .  An  Eskimo  Lullaby  (Sleep  Through  the  Night) 

Publication  Number:  Unpublished;  CMC  Call  Number  MV  6600  M137th 
Requirements:  SATB  Choir,  3  Violins,  Viola,  Cello,  Bass,  Guitar,  Optional  Piano 
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McPeek,  Ben.  Suite  for  Chorus  and  Brass  Quintet.  Commissioned  by  the  Canadian 
Music  Centre. 

1.  Ave  Maris  Stella 

2.  Come  All  Ye  Bold  Canadians 

3.  The  Scarbourough  Settlers  Lament 

4.  The  Chesapeake  and  Shannon 

5.  F se  the  B’y  that  Builds  the  Boat 

Publication  Number:  Unpublished;  CMC  Call  Number  MV  6220  M172su 
Requirements:  SATB  Choir,  Brass  Quintet 

Somers,  Harry.  5  Songs  of  the  Newfoundland  Outports  for  SATB  Choir.  Collected  by 
Kenneth  Peacock.  Toronto:  Gordon  V.  Thompson  Limited,  1969. 

1.  She’s  Like  the  Swallow  (E.I.  1010) 

2.  The  Banks  of  Newfoundland 

3.  Feller  From  Fortune 

4.  The  Old  “Mayflower” 

5.  Si  j’avais  le  bateau 

Publication  Number:  Published  Individually  -  See  Above 
Requirements:  SATB  Choir,  Piano 

Turner,  Robert.  5  Canadian  Folksongs  from  the  Maritimes  and  Newfoundland 

arranged  for  Mixed  Chorus.  Commissioned  by  the  Canadian  Broadcasting 
Corporation,  1973. 

1 .  The  True  Lovers’  Discussion  (From  Folksongs  from  Southern  New 
Brunswick  be  Helen  Creighton) 

2.  The  Soldier  and  the  Lady  (From  Songs  of  the  Newfoundland  Outports 
by  Kenneth  Peacock) 

3 .  The  Carrion  Crow  ‘(reprinted  from  Maritime  Folksongs  by  Helen 
Creighton) 

4.  He’s  Young  But  He’s  Daily  Growing  (From  Songs  of  the 
Newfoundland  Outports  by  Kenneth  Peacock) 

5.  Cold  Water  Song  (From  Folksongs  from  Southern  New  Brunswick  be 
Helen  Creighton) 

Publication  Number:  Unpublished;  CMC  Call  Number  MV  1700  T951fi 
Requirements:  SATB  Choir 

Watson  Henderson,  Ruth.  Three  Maritime  Folk  Songs.  Dedicated  to  the  Oriana 
Singers  and  their  Director,  William  Brown.  Chapel  Hill,  NC:  Treble  Clef 
Music  Press,  2002. 

1 .  Johnny’ s  Gone  A-sailing  (TC-2 11) 

2.  When  I  Was  in  My  Prime  (TC-2 12) 

3.  Nell  Flaherty’s  Drake  (TC-2 13) 

Publication  Number:  Published  Individually  -  See  Above 
Requirements:  SAA  Choir,  Soprano  Solo,  Piano,  Oboe  (optional) 
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Appendix  B  -  Selected  List  of  Canadian  Folksong  Collections 

While  the  following  list  does  not  begin  to  encompass  all  of  the  folksong 
collections  currently  available,  it  does  include  some  of  the  collections  that  are  most 
crucial  to  the  current  perception  of  Atlantic  Canada’s  music.  The  arrangers  discussed 
in  this  paper  all  selected  songs  from  one  or  more  of  these  collections. 


Barbeau,  Marius,  Arthur  Lismer,  and  Arthur  S.  Bourinot.  Come  a  Singing !:  Canadian 
Folk  Songs.  Ottawa:  National  Museums  of  Canada,  1973. 

Borlase,  Tim,  ed.  Songs  of  Labrador.  Fredericton,  NB:  Goose  Lane  Editions  and 
Labrador  East  Integrated  School  Board,  1993. 

Creighton,  Helen.  Maritime  Folk  Songs.  Toronto:  Ryerson  Press,  1961. 

Creighton,  Helen.  Songs  and  Ballads  form  Nova  Scotia.  Don  Mills,  ON:  Dover 
Publications  Inc.,  1966. 

Doyle,  Gerald  S.  Old-Time  Songs  and  Poetry  of  Newfoundland,  3rd  edition.  St.  John’s. 
NF:  Gerald  S.  Doyle  Limited,  1955. 

- .  Old-Time  Songs  and  Poetry  of  Newfoundland,  4th  edition.  St.  John’s. 

NF:  Gerald  S.  Doyle  Limited,  1966. 

Fowke,  Edith.  Folk  Songs  of  Canada.  Waterloo,  ON:  Waterloo  Music  Company, 

1954. 

- .  More  Folk  Songs  of  Canada.  Waterloo,  ON:  Waterloo  Music  Company, 

1967. 

Fowke,  Edith  and  Richard  Johnston.  Choral  Edition  of  Folk  Songs  of  Canada  II. 
Waterloo,  ON:  Waterloo  Music  Company,  1978. 

Griggs,  Ann  L,  ed.  A  Heritage  of  Songs:  Carrie  B.  Grover.  Norwood,  PA:  Norwood 
Editions,  1973. 

Ives,  Edward  D.  Folksongs  of  New  Brunswick.  Fredericton,  NB:  Goose  Lane 
Editions,  1989. 

Karpeles,  Maud,  ed.  Folk  Songs  from  Newfoundland.  London:  Faber  and  Faber 
Limited,  1971. 
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Leach,  McEdward.  Folk  Ballads  and  Songs  of  the  Lower  Labrador  Coast.  Ottawa: 
National  Museum  of  Canada,  1965. 

Lehr,  Genevieve,  ed.  Come  and  I  Will  Sing  You:  A  Newfoundland  Songbook.  Toronto: 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  1985. 

MacEachern,  Ron,  ed.  Songs  and  Stories  from  Deep  Cove  Cape  Breton  As 

Remembered  by  Amby  Thomas.  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  NS  .  College  of  Cape 
Breton  Press,  1979. 

MacGillivray,  Allister,  ed.  The  Nova  Scotia  Song  Collection.  Marion  Bridge,  Cape 
Breton,  NS:  Sea  Cape  Music  Limited,  1989. 

MacMillan,  Ernest, ed.  Vingt-et-une  Chansons  Canadiennes.  Oakville,  ON:  Frederick 
Harris  Music  Company,  1928. 

McGregor,  Arthur.  Coast  to  Coast  Fever.  Ottawa:  OFC  Publications,  1981. 

O’Donnell,  John  C.  The  Men  of  the  Deeps.  Waterloo,  ON:  Waterloo  Music  Company 
Limited,  1975. 

Peacock,  Kenneth,  ed.  Songs  of  the  Newfoundland  Outports,  Volume  1.  Ottawa: 
National  Museum  of  Canada,  1965. 

- .  Songs  of  the  Newfoundland  Outports ,  Volume  2.  Ottawa:  National  Museum 

of  Canada,  1965. 

- .  Songs  of  the  Newfoundland  Outports,  Volume  3.  Ottawa:  National  Museum 

of  Canada,  1965. 

Ryan,  Shannon  and  Larry  Small.  Haulin  ’  Rope  &  Gaff:  Songs  and  Poetry  in  the 

History  of  the  Newfoundland  Seal  Fishery.  St.  John’s,  NF:  Breakwater  Books 
Limited,  1978. 

Shaw,  John,  ed.  Brigh  an  drain:  A  Story  in  Every  Song.  Montreal:  McGill-Queen’s 
University  Press,  2000. 

Woodford,  Paul  G.  A  Newfoundland  Songbook:  A  Collection  of  Music  By  Historic 
Newfoundland  Composers  1820-1942.  St.  John’s,  NF:  Creative  Publishers, 
1987. 
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